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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

HE Roman Question has been the grand, almost the sole, topic 

of the week, and so contradictory are the telegrams, so perplexed 
is the action of the four great parties to the struggle, that it is 
nearly impossible to frame a consistent narrative. It is necessary, 
first of all, to give the main facts, with their dates. On the 25th 
October, General Cialdini gave up the idea of forming a Ministry, 
and after a day of negotiation with Rattazzi the King summoned 
General Menabrea, once Member of the Right, now said to be 
Moderate, who on the 27th formed a Ministry of administrators, and 
on the evening of the same day countersigned a Royal proclamation 
ordering all Italian Volunteers to “‘ retire behind the line of the 
Royal troops.” This was intended to arrest Garibaldi, who, 
having escaped from Caprera, visited Florence on the 22nd, was 
not arrested, and in the afternoon, after a passionate speech to 
the multitude, left the capital by special train to invade the Papal 
States. In this he succeeded, overthrowing the Papal Zouaves at 
Monte Rotondo on the 26th, and reaching a point just outside 
Rome on or about the 30th October. Meanwhile, the Emperor 
of the French, on the 24th, while Cialdini was still negotiating, 
ordered the re-embarkation of the Polhes Brigade at Toulon ; on 
the 26th the French squadron left the harbour, on the 29th it 
arrived at Civita Vecchia, on the 30th the Moniteur announced that 
the flag of France was flying over the port, and on the same day, 
at 11 a.m., four divisions of the Italian Army, under the general 
command of Cialdini, crossed the Roman frontier. Up to the 
evening of Friday no certain intelligence had been received of 
French troops reaching Rome. 








The present position of affairs is, of course, full of danger, the 
Emperor and the King having now marched on Rome, at the risk 
of clashing en route, while Garibaldi and the Pope will obey 
neither. ‘There are rumours afloat of a joint occupation, but no 
official statement of the kind has yet been made, and the rumours 
are not justified by the published papers. In Victor Emanuel’s 
proclamation, issued on 27th October, he affirms that he sympa- 
thizes with the national desires, but calls war with France “ fra- 
tricidal,” and summons the Garibaldians to retire behind the line 
of his troops. But in the manifesto of the 30th, announcing the 
invasion, the Government declare that the Army “ will not take 
part in civil conflicts,” and only hope that General Garibaldi 
will aid in the settlement of the Roman question. M. de Mous- 
tier also, in a circular to the agents of France throughout Europe, 
denies any hostile idea towards Italy, and affirms that as soon as 
the Pontifical territory shall be “liberated” and security re- 
established, France will withdraw. But he adds that the Italian 
Government has not fulfilled its ‘clear obligation” of protecting 
the Papacy against invasion from without, and certainly hints at 
nothing like joint occupation. If any such resolution has been 
arrived at, it has been since the 26th of October, or Napoleon 
never would have sent so heavy a force to Civita Vecchia. One 
regiment would have been ample. 


The Liberal papers all over Europe keep publishing state- 
ments about the interference of Count von Bismarck in the 
Roman affair. As we have elsewhere reasoned, it is quite pos- 
sible that he has interfered so far as to express the general 
friendship of Prussia for Italy, but of his ‘interference ” in 
regular diplomatic form, by despatches, there is no evidence 
whatever. The nearest approach to official testimony on the 
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point is a remark in the semi-oflicial Provincial Correspondence 
of the 31st October. Although “ not as yet compelled to take 
decisive action in the Italian question, Prussia will not fail to 
use her legitimate influence to prevent a more serious breach of 
the peace of Europe.” The meaning of this is clearly that while 
Rome may be occupied by France, Italy must not be attacked, 
and this is the version of the Prussian policy now accepted on all 
sides, and one of the many reasons for the hesitation visible 
every where. 


The Aoniteur of Thursday affirms that the fate of Rome cannot 
now be settled between Italy and France, but must be referred 
to a Congress of the great Powers. Propositions of this kind have 
been for some days in circulation, and can have but one meaning, 
—that. Napoleon wishes to retreat with honour from an untenable 
situation. ‘There is not the least probability that Italy will give 
her capital away in Council, or that the Protestant Powers or 
Russia will menace Italy in order to secure the safety of a Pope. 
Before England or Prussia could join such a Conference, it must 
be arranged that the ‘Temporal Power shall end, and that the only 
thing to be guaranteed is the so-called ‘‘independence” of the 
Pope. With that understanding, to be rigidly enforced, the Con- 
ference might be a means of avoiding bloodshed, but the sub- 
jugation of the Papacy to heretics would be nearly complete. 
Greek, Lutheran, and Protestant nations would dispose by a 
majority of the Catholic metropolis. 








Mr. Disraeli, on his way down to Edinburgh this day week, did 
an odd thing at Galashiels station. A score or more of curious 
Scotchmen were, it seems, there assembled to catch sight of him, if 
possible, and Mr. Disraeli, on perceiving this diminutive crowd, 
put his head out of the carriage and asked if he was then at 
Galashiels, to which the reply was of course a ‘ yes’ and a cheer. 
Mr. Disraeli then asked in a loud voice, ‘‘Do you wish to be 
annexed to Haddington Burghs, or to remain in the county ?” to 
which, popular opinion, by the mouth of this score or so of curious. 
Scotchmen, replied, “* to remain in the county,”—an answer which 
was a snub to Mr. Disraeli's favourite policy of clearing the 
counties of small boroughs,—but softened in the giving by more 
That was a curious incident, and rather characteristic of 
Mr. Disraeli’s career,—public friendliness for himself modified by 
unreserved dislike of his policy. But the oddity of the incident 
consists in the apparent attitude of a political dictator which Mr. 
Disraeli assumed in personally consulting the crowd on their wishes. 
The Times’ report of his speech at the Edinburgh dinner makes 
him say,—we believe the report was erroneous,—‘t I am the last 
man who would attempt to exaggerate the qualities which my 
colleagues possess,”"—but the reporter's error must surely have 
been due to the impression made on his mind by this quaint 
little incident at Galashiels. 


The Edinburgh speech was quite without interest with relation 
to the future. ‘The greater part of if it was very tedious, being an 
attempt to vindicate the constitutional right of the Tory party to 
propose a Reform Bill if they liked, which nobody ever doubted. 
What Mr. Disraeli failed to do was to reconcile the principles in 
the name of which they gained the victory of 1866, with the 
principles which they avowed in 1867, and which Lord Derby 
says he entertained at the very moment at which he succeeded to 
office. When, however, Mr. Disraeli came to reply to his critics 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly, he was much more lively. The 
critic in the Edinburgh, he said, ‘* was not mounted on the fiery 
barb of Francis Jeffrey. He was rather placed upon a prancing 
hearse-horse with which he consummated the entombment of 
Whig principles.” Of the Conservative surrender, he said that 
you see the subject treated again and again in articles, reviews, 
‘*and sometimes manifestoes ; the colouring is not without charm, 
but the drawing is inaccurate, the perspective is false, the subject 
is monotonous.” No one could admire, he said, the articles in the 
Edinburgh and the Quarterly more than himself, but he admired 
them as he did old first-rate posting-houses which once carried 
on ‘‘a roaring trade” as active rivals, but have been superseded 
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by railways. Their loss of prosperity is usually accompanied by 
a personal reconciliation. ‘+ ‘Che boots of the Blue Boar and the 
chambermaid of the Red Lion embrace, and they are quite of 
accord in this, in denouncing the infamy of railroads.” That was 
very clever, but it could not but remind some students of ‘Tenny- 
son of the man in the Vision of Sin who rides across a withered 
heath and alights at a ruined inn, on purpose, apparently, to chaff 
the ‘‘ wrinkled ostler, grim and thin,” and the “ bitter barmaid, 
waning fast,” on their mouldy loves, and to tell then— 
“Oh! we two as well can look 

Whited thought and cleanly life, 

As the priest, above his book, 

Leering at his neighbour's wife.” 
Parts of Mr. Disraeli’s speech savoured strongly of the political 
cynicism of that amiable man’s outpourings. 


Poor as the greater partof Mr. Disraeli’s speech was, the peror- 
ation contained a really fine rendering of Mr. Arnold's simile for 
England as the Titan with deaf ears and labour-dimmed eyes 
staggering on to her goal,— 

“ Bearing on shoulders immense 

Atlantean the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 
‘‘ Indeed, when I remember the elements and interests of these 
British Isles, so vast, so various, so complicated —when I even call 
to recollection the differences of race, which, however it may be 
blended, leaves a very significant characteristic—when I recollect 
that the great majority of the population of the United King- 
dom rise every day and depend for their daily bread on their 
daily labour. ..... when I remember that it is upon the 
common sense, and prudence, and the courage of the community 
thus circumstanced that depend the fate of uncounted millions in 
Asian provinces, and that around the globe there is a circle of 
domestic settlements that watches us for example,—and when we 
know that not a sun rises upon a British Minister that does not 
bring him care, often inexpressible anxiety, unexpected war, a 
disturbed or discontented colony, a pestilence, a famine, a mutiny, 
a declining trade, a decaying revenue, a collapsed credit, perhaps 
some insensate, fantastic conspiracy,—I declare I feel very often I 
wonder where there is the strength of thought and the fund of 
feeling that enable him to deal with such colossal circumstances.” 
Mr. Arnold's fine lines could not possibly have been better rendered 
into English rhetoric. 


The speech to the working-men was very Conservative in tone. 
Mr. Disraeli deprecated being supposed to have any solutions on 
the principal questions,—the Irish Church, the Education, the 
Workhouse Reform questions, and others which the working- 
men’s address had raised. He said the Queen had appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the condition of the Irish Church, and 
before it reported it would be very presumptuous and foolish to 
think of solving the difficulty ; that education should be pursued 
on the principle of developing existing institutions, not of start- 
ing bran new ones ; and that Workhouse hospitals was a subject 
on which Mr. Hardy had already shown his zeal. He was very 
patronizing in his concluding advice. ‘Do not listen to those 
who tell you that you have been invested with democratic rights, 
and that, therefore, you must effect great changes in the fortunes 
and conditions of one of the most considerable nations and 
governments that ever existed. Be proud of that confidence 
which the constituted authorities of the country have reposed in 
you,”—which is a good deal like saying, ‘ There, good people, are 
your wages, but you had much better let us invest them for you. 
We know your true interest much better than you.’ 





The scene which Florence presented on Garibaldi’s arrival must 
have been a strange one, even for Florence. The population was 
wild for resistance to France, the King’s Palace was hemmed in 
with troops, all the bridges and points of vantage were com- 
manded by artillery—the city, in fact, was in a state of siege— 
yet no one attempted to arrest Garibaldi. He visited the Home 
Office, addressed the people, promising them Rome, issued a procla- 
mation calling on every Italian to “do his duty,” and then calmly 
betouk himself by special train to Foligno, where he commenced 
war upon the Pope. Clearly either Government had ended in Italy, 
or the authorities did not really wish to arrest Garibaldi, and we 
imagine the latter is the correct solution. Cialdini was still 
pressing upon the King the necessity of marching on Rome, and 
to arrest Garibaldi would in that case have been absurd. It is by 


no means certain, either, that an order for his arrest would have 
been obeyed by the soldiers. 
President instead. 


They might have proclaimed him 





The Upper Chamber of Bavaria has very nearly broaght the 
country into trouble. It refused to enter the new Zollverein 
unless Bavaria were allowed a veto upon the proceedings of the 
Zollverein Parliament. This demand was at once refused, Count 
von Bismarck declaring that the veto must belong to the heal of 
the North German Confederation, and warning Bavaria that if 
she did not sign the agreement by a particular day she would be 
turned out of the Customs’ League, and no guarantee would be 
given for the integrity of her territory. She must, in fact, have 
the same military laws and commercial laws as North Germany. 
as preparations to still more complete fusion. The Upper 
Chamber is still inclined to adhere to its view, but the Chamber 
is nearly unanimous, and the King himself has arrived at Munich 
to induce the Peers to give way, ‘‘lest extreme commercial mis- 
fortune” should fall upon Bavaria. It would be simpler, one would 
think, to bid Bavaria come in at once, but the Prussian Premier 
knows his game. 


The result of the elections in Pennsylvania is creating great 
excitement in the United States. The Democrats have decidedly 
improved their position, and American politicians have an idea 
that as Pennsylvania goes, so will the Union go, an idea often 
proved well founded. So elated are the victors that they talk of 
running General McClellan for President, and Mr. Johnson is 
expected to reconstitute his Cabinet so as to consist mainly of 
‘*New York Democrats.” Fortunately, the Republicans have 
taken the alarm, they have a whole year before them, and they 
seem ready to make some much needed concessions, to let the 
Germans have their beer in peace, and to be more careful in the 
selection of candidates. ‘They have been starting uncompromising 
nobodies too often of late. Upon the question of Negro Suffrage, 
the real question at issue, they neither can nor will recede one step. 


The Protestants of Ulster held a grand open-air meeting at 
Hillsborough on Monday, to protest against any interference 
with “ the endowed Protestant Churches of Ireland, which,” says 
the second resolution, in a somewhat Irish fashion, ‘‘ have a pre- 
scriptive title to their rights and revenues.” Clearly a man has 
a title to all his rights, the usual difficulty being to define 
them, but the meaning is none the less clear,—the Orangemen 
intend to resist the secularization of the Church revenue. The 
meeting was attended by some 20,009 residents of the province, 
including the Marquis of Downshire, the Earl of Erne, Lord 
Roden, Sir ‘I. Bateson, some 400 magistrates and men of influence, 


‘and thousands of farmers, yeomen, and mechanics of the 


best class. No party banners or emblems were allowed, and 
the speeches made were masculine and earnest; but the single 
argument employed, as far as we can see, is that the property 
of a Church ought to be as sacred as any other. Clearly, but 
what is a national ‘‘ Church” if it is not the nation? Are the, 
clerics the Church, or the populus fidelium ? 


A letter from Mr. Rassain, the Envoy imprisoned at Magdala, 
dated 7th September, has been published, rather imprudently 
we should say, in the daily papers. Mr. Rassam announces 
that the rebellion has become general all over Abyssinia, 
that Magdala is cut off from Debra Tabor, and that Theo- 
dore, who is in the latter place, a natural fortress, is aveng- 
ing himself on all mankind for their desertion of him by horri- 
ble cruelties. All peasants found in the fields are killed; 2,500 
intending deserters were killed in one batch; 295 chiefs had 
their arms and feet cut off, and in that condition starved to 
death ; the wives, mothers, and children of deserters are put to 
death by slow torture. Disease is ravaging the country, and it 
seems as if the mere wind of the English expedition had been 
sufficient to disorganize society. Theodore is slill doubtful as to 
the arrival of the expedition, still boastful of his ability to beat it, 
and still inclined to treat Mr. Rassam with formal courtesy, in the 
hope that England will care only about her Envoy. It is just 
possible that before the expedition arrives he may have met the 
fate he deserves at the hands of his own soldiery, who seem to be 
as little safe from his violence as the peasants. 


We have noticed the Lancet’s report on the Farnham Work- 
house elsewhere, but we may mention here that Mr. R. Eager, 
surgeon at Guildford, confirms its statement in all essential points 
from his own observation. He had been called in to make a 
post-mortem, and he declares that he ‘‘could not conceive a 
worse arranged building, a worse managed one, or one more 
thoroughly unfitted for the reception and treatment of the sick 
than the Farnham Infirmary.” It seems that the Poor Law Board 
wished the inquiry into the condition of this Union to be secret, 
and that orders have been issued which, if they are obeyed, will 
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have the effect of shutting out the Lancet's agents until specially 
ordered admission by the guardiaus. In that case it will be need- 
fal to move in the House of Commons that the Poor Law Board 
be instructed to admit clergymen and medical men into the work- 
houses at all times,—by no means a bad check on the brutes too 
often found among Union Masters. 


According to a telegram published in the Times of Friday 
(second edition), dated Leghorn, October 30, two brigades of 
French troops reached Rome on that day, and were received in 
dead silence by the population. It is remarkable that no hint of 
this arrival should have appeared in any French telegram. 


The King of the Hellenes, Prince George of Denmark, brother 
of our Princess of Wales, was married on the 27th ult. to a Russian 
Grand Duchess, a match which will be popular among the Greeks, 
who now expect to obtain both English and Russian support. 
We note that a joint despatch from France, Russia, and Prussia has 
already demanded an international inquiry into the condition of 
Candia, and that the Greeks are once more talking of their right 
to Epirus and Thessaly. ‘‘ Digamma” (Mr. Finlay) affirms in the 
Times that Earl Russell in 1862, when refusing the crown for Prince 
Alfred, said he should still witness the cession of those two pro- 
vinces with pleasure. With Epirus and Thessaly, the Ionian Islands 
and Candia, in addition to her present possessions, Greece might 
become a powerful little State, and play a leading part in farther 
attacks upon the Mussulman power. 


A correspondent writes to the 7imes suggesting that as Leicester 
Square has at length fallen into the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works it should be turned into a provision market. 
The suggestion is not a bad one, if the neighbourhood does not 
rise in arms at the consequent addition to noise, riot, and block- 
ages, but great open spaces are not required. A market does not 
want great width, and can be built wherever a mews can, just as 
well as in a square. If London were governed, instead of being 
merely allowed to exist, in order to swell three or four overgrown 
fortunes, sites for new markets could be found all over the West 
End. ates En tite 

We have to apologize for a paragraph in our last week’s issue 
which contained two important errors. Instead of saying “‘ the Royal 
Bank of Liverpool” had stopped, we said ‘‘the Bank of Liver- 
pool,” —the Bank of Liverpool, it appears, being a most respectable 
and prosperous institution. A mistake of that kind, accidental 
as it was, might in the case of an institution less trusted have 
had serious consequences, and the Bank is entirely entitled to the 
apology which, to prevent even a week’s circulation of the error, 
we at once inserted in the Zimes and Daily News. It is, we hope, 
needless to say that the mistake arose from the accidental omission of 
a word, and that we had not the faintest idea of injuring a con- 
cern against which we have never heard a word. It is not, how- 
ever, needless to express our deep regret for an error which might 
have injured perfectly innocent persons. 








In the same paragraph Mr. Banner is called Chairman of the 
Liverpool Bank. He is an eminent accountant, who is to be 
official liquidator in the affairs of the Royal Bank, and he did not 
make the speech ascribed to him on bank dividends. ‘That was 
made by a large shareholder present at the meeting, Alderman 
Dover, and does not appear to have expressed Mr. Banner's ideas 
at all. 

Mr. Anthony ‘Irollope has retired from the Post Office, and his 
friends and cojleagues have commemorated that event by a dinner 
given to him last Thursday at the Albion, at which nearly a 
hundred persons were present. Mr. Scudamore, the author, or at 
least the principal executive mind of the new Post-Office Savings’ 
Banks, was in the chair. He made an amusing and entertaining 
speech on the difficulties with which Mr. Trollope had had to 
contend in gaining such a place in literature, without ever neg- 
lecting his duties in a very hardworked service. A raw Scotch 
Official in the Post Office had recently asked him if a man could 
work his way up to be Lord Mayor through the Post Office, a 
melancholy fate from which Mr. Scudamore assured the anxious 
inquirer that civil servants were ‘specially exempt.” But he 
thought even the Lord Mayoralty would have been more clearly 
Within the range of possibilities for a Post-Office clerk, than so 
great a literary success as Mr. Trollope’s. Mr. Trollope in 
returning thanks for the toast of his health professed melancholy 
at bidding adieu to the Post Office, and doubted whether 
inspecting post offices were not better work than delineating 


character. But this must have had in it a shade of rhetorical 
effect. Lily Dale appears to have been the “ favourite ” amongst 


_ Mr. Trollope’s old colleagues, and was heartily cheered. Were 
| there no groans for Sir Raffle Buffle and Mr. Kissing ? 


Dr. Norman MacLeod has received, both at Glasgow, and only 
yesterday in London, very gratifying and well deserved proofs of 
| the esteem and love with which he is regarded on the eve of his 
| proposed journey to the East. At Glasgow the meeting was 
| quite unique in the variety of denominations which sent their 
clergymen to bid him farewell. Among the speakers there was 
| the Bishop of Argyll, who made some observations very remark- 
able for their breadth and truth. It was not that those who 
met there, he said, “ agreed to differ,” but, on the contrary, they 
met round Dr. MacLeod because they were attracted by some- 
thing in his spirit with which they all heartily sympathized. ‘They 
could all agree sufficiently to admire something in Dr. MacLeod 
together, though they could not go so far as agreeing sufficiently 
to worship God together. Clergymen needed, he said, to recast 
their conception of ‘*communion,” and “ take a lesson from what 
we call the world.” Dogmas could not be really true the effect of 
which was to separate instead of bringing together. ‘Terms of com- 
munion which are, in effect, terms of excommunication must be 
false to Christ’s meaning in saying, “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” It was 
a worthy speech to make at a meeting in honour of Dr. MacLeod. 


Mr. Alfred Wigan, one of the most accomplished of modern 
actors, has opened a new and very beautiful little theatre on the 
site of St. Martin’s Hall,—the Queen’s. The decoration is very 
good, the stalls are roomy, and there is no crushing in passing 
before stalls already filled. ‘The “ new romantic play,” however, 
with which Mr. Wigan has begun, is by no means good,—the 
plot a strained French plot of the most unnatural kind,—and the 
best characters in it are assigned to very imperfect actors. Mr. 
Wigan himself has nothing of interest to act. Miss Ellen Terry, 
indeed, acted the lively heroine with exquisite playfulness, and con- 
fided her teazing propensities to her sister in the startling dramatic 
form, ‘I’m not a saint, like you—I'm a devil,” with charining 
vivacity and sweetness. But she failed entirely in the tragedy,— 
where she has to proclaim herself (falsely) the mother of her 
sister's child, in order to screen that sister, who is privately 
married. ‘There was neither struggle vor passion in the declara- 
tion. Miss Addison, who acted a part apparently intended for 
Miss Kate ‘lerry, and who imitated feebly every characteristic 
movement of that fine actress, just touched power in tlie scene of 
the éclaircissement, but till then acted very painfully. Mr. Wynd- 
ham and Mr. Brough were better, but the play, on the whole, is 
poor. Mr. A. Wigan, it is said, makes a very fine Shylock. Why 
does he not give us the Merchant of Venice? Miss Ellen Terry 
would make a perfect Portia. 


There has been more firmness in most departments of the Stock 
Exchange this week, and the quotations have been on the advance. 
On Monday, Consols, both for money and the account, opened at 
94 to 944; on Thursday (yesterday being observed as a close 
holiday), they left off at 944, 3; Reduced and New Three per 
Cents., 923, 7. Bank Stock closed at 247 to 248; India Stock, 
223; India Five per Cents., 1133; India Bonds, 603. to 64s. 
premium; Exchequer Bills, 27s. to 303. premium. Italian Stock 
has fluctuated considerably in price, but other foreign securities 
have maintained previous values. About an average business has 
been transacted in Railway Shares, at barely the late advance in 
the quotations. Prime short bills have been discounted at 1} per 
cent. ‘he stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 22,697,388/. ; 
in the Bank of France, 36,853,000/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities on Thurs- 


day and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Oct. 25, Thursday, Oct, 31. 


Mexican . 15 15 
Spanish Passives ee 19 1st 
Do. Certificates ... ose 163 164 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1553 ... 614 62} 
1su2 64 643 
Gz jux.d 


United States 5.20’s ... a 
On Thursday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Friday, Oct. 25. Thursday, Oct. 31. 

Great Eastern... ove 52 on 32 
Great Northern 109} Wy 
Great Western a. eco 47} $5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 1272 17 
London and Brighton a 53} 52} 
London and North-Western vie a 114j 113} 
London and South-Western eos ove wee 81} eae 4 
London, Chatham, and Dover am Is am 174 
Metropolitan ... - ove 125 121} 
7 * Se 113} 1173 
North-Eastern, Berwick 10! lol 

0. York... none 3) #5 
South-Eastern... ss see ove ae 63 Gi} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ITALIAN CRISIS. 


Yer progress of events in Italy during the week has been 
almost unintelligible. It is only by looking steadily 
through the rain of manipulated telegrams, rumours put forth 
as feelers, circulars intended to deceive, and boasts designed 
only to hide failure, that we can see how the series of sensa- 
tional occurrences has any connected relation at all; and if 
we venture to offer an explanation of their course, it is with 
the reserve that it is only the one among many which seems 
to us most probable. The key to the action of Napoleon has 
been the desire to dominate Italy without fighting her ; the key 
to Victor Emanuel’s is the desire to save his throne without 
awar with France. We left Cialdini last week trying to form 
a Ministry which should at once crush the Revolution, occupy 
Rome, and resist the interference of France, a brave and states- 
manlike design. He proposed, it is believed, if Napoleon would 
not give way, to pour the Army of Italy at once on Rome, sup- 
press the Garibaldians, absorb the Temporal Power, and then, 
with Italy united, await the possible vengeance of France. It 
was in obedience to this policy, which he communicated to 
the French Envoy,—doubtless in the hope that Napoleon would 
shrink back—that he declined, though Florence was almost 
in a state of siege and the Pitti hemmed in by troops, to 
make any effort to seize Garibaldi, just escaped from Cap- 
rera, and haranguing Florence like a secular Pope. Why 
should he arrest his own avant-courier? The King hesi- 
tated to accept a policy so decided, and summoned General 
Menabrea, while Garibaldi posted by special train to the 
Roman frontier, crossed it, gathered up the Volunteers, 
defeated a body of Papal Zouaves, and after a_ brief 
journey, during which he was hidden from Europe by a 
mist of lies, reappeared with the Red Shirts within 
three miles of the walls of Rome. General Menabrea 
accepted the order to form a Ministry, and formed a very 
good one upon the following basis :—If Napoleon abstained 
from interference, he would put down the Revolution, and 
leave Rome to ripen; but if the French troops landed at 
Civita Vecchia he would hold the Convention at an end, flood 
the Patrimony with troops, and if Napoleon attacked him 
outside the city repel force by force. He hoped, however, 
that the French Emperor, rather than fight Italy, would 
permit of the “ joint occupation ” which he incessantly urged 
upon his mind. Napoleon, it would seem, hesitated with more 
than his customary indecision. The instant he heard of 
Cialdini’s counsel, he ordered the disembarked expedition at 
Toulon to embark again, and began ordering up supports, but 
even when the fleet had started it lingered about the Isle of 
Hyéres as if fresh commands were still expected from the 
Tuileries, losing more than twenty-four hours. There are 
many explanations of that hesitation, but we believe the most 
probable is this. Slowly, throughout this strange drama, the 
armed figure of Count von Bismarck, shadowy but distinct, 
has been advancing, like a stage phantom, to the front, not 
changing its outline, but only solidifying as it comes out of 
the gauze and the gloom. Napoleon glances incessantly at its 
approach, knowing well that although Prussia will not attack 
the Pope, or him for protecting the Pope, she will not suffer 
her Southern outpost against both Austria and France to be 
destroyed. Before Italy can be subjugated Berlin must be 
occupied by French troops, and not even Napoleon can tell at 
what point Bismarck may hold subjugation to have begun. 
At last the Imperial mind was made up. It was possible to 
avoid a conflict with Italy, if only Italy would aid, and at all 
events it was better to risk a European war than to be visibly 
braved by an inferior power. The expedition was let loose ; 
on the 29th Civita Vecchia was occupied; on the 30th the 
Moniteur announced that the “ French flag was flying above 
the walls” of an Italian city, and on the same day General 
Menabrea kept his word, and Cialdini, conqueror of the 
Romagna, at the head of the whole Italian Army, marched 
across the frontier upon Rome. Garibaldi has been summoned 
to retire behind the Royal troops, but the news of their 
advance will probably provoke an irresistible outburst in the 
city, and so precipitate the end. 

What that end is to be depends altogether upon Napoleon, 
who is still, it may be for the last time in his strange career, 
master of the European situation. He is arming at full 
speed, increasing his force in Italy every hour, urging troops 
southward and eastward as if he already contemplated Euro- 
pean war; but his policy, we suspect, is not that, but rather, 





if it be only possible, to save Rome to the Pope, without loss 
of honour, and without what for him is the terrible risk of 
subjugating Italy. In this hope he retains his corps d'armée 
at Civita Vecchia when it ought to be at Rome, in this 
hope he receives General la Marmora, in this hope he urges 
incessantly in the Moniteur, through his diplomatists; and in the 
Press of England and Germany, the assemblage of a Conference 
of the Five Powers to decide on the fate of Rome. Should 
they condemn the Pope to the sovereignty of St. Peter’s 
Church alone, Napoleon could retire with honour. Should 
they give Rome to the Pope, Italy must recede. It is his 
favourite plan this of a Congress, but it will, we believe, for 
the third time break down. The Papacy neither can nor will 
submit a claim which it believes to be of spiritual importance, 
to the decision of a Conference in which out of five members 
three are confirmed heretics and one a disbeliever. If, on 
the other hand, the Pope’s assent is not indispensable, how 
can England, which considers the Temporal Power an evil, 
or Italy, which holds it to be an insult, or Prussia, which 
believes it worthless, guarantee an unwilling city to a Govern- 
ment it detests? What have Greeks and Lutherans, English 
Churchmen or French Voltairians to do with Rome, that 
they should pay taxes in order that her Bishop should also. 
be her absolute King? That scheme, we venture to predict, 
will break down, and we question seriously whether even: 
the Emperor, astute and patient as he is, can emerge 
from the situation without a war. The European house 
is filled with gunpowder, and rifles must be discharged 
amidst it. One unlucky shot, and the world will be on 
fire, and it is the interest alike of Pio Nono and Garibaldi, 
of the High Priest of the Catholic Church and the High 
Priest of the Revolution, that the shot should be fired. 
If Garibaldi is shot what will hold Italy? and how keep him 
from getting shot if he believes his death advantageous to the 
world ? Remember—we are ashamed to write words apparently 
so superstitious, but our habitual readers at least will under- 
stand them—that “luck” has deserted Louis Napoleon ; that 
the current of events, that current which is the expression 
and result at once of his own mistakes and others’ successes,. 
has for two years set in steadily against him ; that if an acci- 
dent can mar his plans, the broad probability is the accident 
will occur. It is useless, and worse, to predict, but it is im- 
possible to .avoid a fear that if the worst comes to the- 
worst, if Rome cannot be saved without war on Italy, 
Napoleon, old conspirator, old gamester, old Carbonaro, who 
loves Italy, detests the Papacy, and understands France, who- 
has been arming for twelve months, and who in supreme- 
moments can stake all, will leave Rome and Italy to them- 
selves, announce to his people that Bismarck’s hand is on his 
throat, and hazard dynasty, country, and Europe on one- 
terrible throw for the Rhine. There is no question, if Prussia 
really has interfered, that France would respond, and it is not 
when he is calling the nation to arms that Napoleon need 
embarrass himself about priests, or will care to leave behind 
him a hostile population in Paris. He may win still in Italy, 
for the Papacy may give way; but he also may not, and if he 
does not, then we half believe the hour so long predicted will 
have arrived at last, and France and Germany will settle once 
for all which is to lead the world. 





MR. DISRAELI AS POLITICAL SCHOOLMASTER. 


\ R. DISRAELI’S great speech at Edinburgh has only 
i thrown colouring on the cloud in which his purposes: 
and policy are enveloped,—not even thinned, much less dis- 
pelled it. If you study that speech carefully, you will see 
that he believes in two kinds of education,—the kind which 
encourages the taught in theirfavourite prepossessions, whether 
prejudices or otherwise, and the kind which forms them into 
higher conceptions; and he thinks that a judicious teacher 
will carefully combine both kinds in his teaching,—will, now 
and again, gratify his pupils’ feelings by agreeing with them, 
even though they be prejudices, and will, at another time, apply 
“ considerable pressure ” to push them onwards. In the Session 
of 1866 he was evidently humouring his pupils ; in the Session 
of 1867 he was compelled to urge them. He thinks that the 
Press educates chiefly by humouring, but by humouring the 
best side of those who read it. He even thinks it unimportant. 
whether the writers in the Press are above those they write 
for in point of principle and motive, or below them :— 
“I do not care,” he says, ‘“‘ what may be the opinions or feel- 
ings of those who conduct the Press of this country. It is 
immaterial whether they are animated by a high moral feel- 
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ing or motive. But this is quite clear, they cannot success- 
fully direct their labours to any great class in this country 
unless they give that class credit for high moral feeling, and 
therefore, without indulging in any cant upon the subject, I 
say the condition of our Press, which, for energy, general intel- 
ligence, information, and moral feeling, cannot be excelled, is 
a proof of the sound condition of the country.” He re- 
peated this emphatically in his speech to the working men. 
«Whether it be the conduct of those who exercise it [the 
influence of the Press] or the temper of the people to whom 
jt is addressed, I care not; the influence of the Press of 
England ceases, if it is not moral influence.” In the same 
way it is probably “immaterial” whether Mr. Disraeli is 
animated by a high Conservative feeling or motive. It is 
quite clear he cannot successfully direct his appeal to 
the Conservatives without giving his party credit for strong 
Qonservative feelings, and therefore, ‘‘ without indulging in 
any cant on the subject,” the Conservatism of his speeches 
is only a proof of the still active Conservatism of those 
whom he addresses, not necessarily of any similar feeling 
in his own mind. He brings out the same possible duplicity 
of method in the political education of the country on a large 
scale near the conclusion of his speech. Change, he tells us, 
is constant, but the Tory theory of change is to change with 
-as much deference as possible to the national customs and 
prejudices, while the Liberal theory of change is to accommo- 
date change to abstract principles of right. The national or 
Tory system, he says, “ though it may occasionally represent 
the prejudices of a nation, never injures the national character ; 
while the philosophic system, although it may occasionally 
improve by its advanced views the condition of a country, 
precipitates progress, and may occasion revolution, and destroy 
States.” Through the whole speech runs this sort of implicit 
apology for his politic duplicity as leader of the Tory party, 
—that he had been formally entrusted by Lord Derby 
and his colleagues with the duty of educating the Tories to 
accept Reform,—that this could only be done by partly humour- 
ing and partly goading them,—that the policy which now 
dooks treacherous was only the necessary humouring, while 
the change of attitude this year was a last effort to goad them 
on. “I had to prepare the mind of the country,” he says, 
“and to educate,—if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase,— 
+o educate our great party. It is alarge party, and it requires 
its attention to be called to questions of this kind with some 
pressure.”” When he brought before this great party last year, 
not without ‘‘ some pressure,” that 10,140 votes are added every 
year to the borough constituency, and that, “giving to the 
working-classes 60 per cent. of this increase, in ten years that 
increase would make the working-classes one-third of the whole 


borough constituency,”—adding emphatically, “ one-third of 


the borough constituency seems to me to be rather a fair propor- 
tion,” —when Mr. Disraeli urged this, we say, in resisting Lord 
Russell’s Bill, he was evidently educating his party in the sense 
of humouring them. He was educating them only as he thinks 
the Press educates, by appealing to existing prepossessions. 
When, on the other hand, he urged household suffrage on 
his followers last session, he was spurring them on to larger 
wiews. Hence it is not at any time easy to discover Mr. 
Disraeli’s exact meaning as a Conservative educator. He 
attempts like Moses to put his people under a “dispensation.” 
Thus when he concedes anything to their prejudices, it may 
only be “ for the hardness of their hearts,” and with the arriére 
pensee of taking back his concession as soon as he can. It 
was evidently a great delight, a new stimulus to him, when 
he was entrusted by “Lord Derby and his colleagues,”—we 
wonder in what exact form the commission was given,—with 
the commission of educating the great Tory party to a true 


policy on Reform. He has himself described in one of his | 


most amusing novels the wonderful exaltation of feeling 
which was experienced by an unappreciated genius, when he 
was told by his employer that his aid had been called in ex- 
pressly because there was not as yet the power to appreciate 
him,—because his pupils needed to be put under a special 
dispensation before they could learn to appreciate him. Who 
‘does not remember the lively scene in Zancred where the 
second cook, the “general of division,” Prevost, complains 
thus to Lord Eskdale of his chief’s melancholy and its cause ?— 
‘Leander, my lord, has been dressing dinners for a week— 
«liners, I will be bound to say, which were never equalled in 
the Imperial kitchen, and the Duke has never made a single 
observation, or sent him a single message. Yesterday, deter- 
amined to outdo even himself, he sent up some escalopes de 
daitances de carpes & la Bellamont. In my time I have seen 


| nothing like it, my lord. Ask Philippon, ask Dumoreau, what 

they thought of it! Even the Englishman, Smit, who never 
says anything, opened his mouth and exclaimed ; as for the 
| marmitons, they were breathless, and I thought Achille, the 
' youth of whom I spoke to you, my lord, and who appears to 
| me to be born with the true feeling, would have been over- 
come with emotion. When it was finished Leander retired to 
this room—I attended him—and covered his face with his 
hands. Would you believe it, my lord? Not a word— 
not even a message. All this morning Leander has 
waited in the last hope. Nothing, absolutely nothing! 
How can he compose when he is not appreciated?” Or 
who can have forgotten the sudden relief which Lord 
Eskdale, like Lord Derby, knew so well how to administer ?— 
“* Prevost does not understand the affair,’ continued Lord 
Eskdale. ‘Why I wished you to come down here, Leander, 
was not to receive the applause of my cousin and his guests, 
but to form their taste.’ Here was a great idea ; exciting and 
ennobling. It threw quite a new light upon the position of 
Leander. He started; his brow seemed to clear. Leander, 
then, like other eminent men, had duties to perform as 
well as rights to enjoy; he had a right to fame, but it 
was also his duty to form and direct public taste.” Mr. 
Disraeli, also, ever since he received that great commission 
to educate his party on the subject of Reform, has clearly 
been steeled against ingratitude and want of appreciation. 
He knew perfectly, even while he prepared his last great 
inspiration, — this escalope de suffrage de maison a la 
Napoleon, —that he should find his party thankless ; 
that they would show no princely gratitude to him 
for his unrivalled achievement,—that he should have to con- 
sole himself, like Leander, by remarking that at least his feat 
“had set them a thinking.” The only alloy to this satis- 
faction must be the recollection that he had at times,— 
in order, of course, to gain a greater influence over them 
by occasional sympathy with their unfortunate preposses- 
sions,—encouraged tastes in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion to those he really wished to develop. But then he 
thinks this an essential incident of all true Tory policy. 
Tory policy is, says Mr. Disraeli, progress proceeding as far as 
possible in concert with national prejudice. Tory progress may 
widen, if it can, or gradually deflect, if it can, the groove of 
prejudice, but it must not leave it altogether. Tory progress 
must accept even a bad existing school of national preposses- 
sions as its basis of operations for improving it. And when 
a thoroughly enlightened mind like Mr. Disraeli’s tries, after 
this providential fashion, to wind the thread of an old pre- 
judice to his own purposes, no doubt he is in great danger of 
seeming to adopt it before he changes its form. The work 
of education is a difficult task even for Mr. Disraeli, when 
he must start by himself assuming a position which he intends 
to undermine. Different interpretations, too, will naturally 
be put on the method. There will be those who call it a 
“wise economy” of force. There will be those who call it 
a principle of duplicity. 

When a statesman announces ft/s sort of view of the nature 
of political education, it is naturally very difficult indeed to 
draw any inference as to what he himself wishes in the future. 
To which of the double elements in political education is he 
devoting himself in any particular speech ? Was Mr. Disraeli at 
Edinburgh, for instance, pushing his party forward, or rather 
winning their political affections back again, as a mere pre- 
liminary to future progress? Was he spurring them on or 
re-knitting the weakened and injured ties between their still 
untutored hearts and his own tutorial intellect? If the 
former, it might give us a true idea of what he wished, but if 
the latter, it would not necessarily give us more than a clear 
conception of what he intended them for the moment to think 
he wished. Was it a speech of condescension to “ the prejudices 
of a nation” by way of precaution “not to injure the national 
character,” or was it a speech of stimulus intended to point 
the way for the future? As we do not think any one will 
regard either speech,—either the speech at the “ banqnet ’’ or 
the speech to the working-men,—in the latter light, we can- 
not take either of them as at all a trustworthy indication 
of Mr. Disraeli’s intentions. They were clearly sedatives 
administered to a party still under nervous excitement. Mr. 
Disraeli was trying to place himself once more en rapport 
with his class, which he had rather left behind in this last 
gigantic effort to push them through the pass-examination of 
Reform. He assured them that “the story that we have 
demoralized the country by Household Suffrage is a fable.” 
He told them that the three sacred influences, “industry, 
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liberty, and religion,” would rule the destiny of the country | the National Church is sent by the nation to all within 9 


in the future, as in the past. 


in the most solemn manner to abandon all ideas of whether they avow that need or not. 
He | widen, in his case, the narrow bonds of doctrinal sympathy, 
Even | and give him a far larger, less restless, and less pushing con- 


revolutionizing the institutions of their country. 
talked of the ancient constitution in the ancient way. 


He exhorted the working-men | certain boundary who need him, and do not rejeet his help, 


This mission cannot but 


on education he ridiculed the idea of any forced march being | ception of the character of his duty, than even the most active 
needed, and was careful to insist on the duty of conserving all | of those Dissenting volunteers who, without any express com- 


the machinery that still exists. He solemnly adjured the work- 
ing-men to be * proud of the confidence which the constituted 
authorities of the country have reposed in you ”—which was 
very like the sort of speech a father makes to his little boy 
when he first allows him 6d. a week. In short, Mr. Disraeli’s 
whole tone in both meetings was apparently intended to 
recover the shaken confidence of the still trembling Con- 
servatives. Hence it cannot throw for us any light on Mr. 
Disraeli’s intended policy at all. It only tells us pretty 
frankly that he is a schoolmaster appointed to bring Tories 
to Reform, which he does partly by sympathizing with their 
ignorance, partly by imparting a little knowledge. Just now 
he is sympathizing with their ignorance. We must wait till 
that mood is past, before we can expect to learn anything of 
the Conservative policy of the future. 





A WARNING TO THE BISHOPS. 


HERE is one serious consideration which those Bishops who 
agree with the teaching of Bishop Ellicott’s late charge, 
should ponder rather more gravely than they appear to have 
done,—and that is, whether, in making light as they do of the 
political conditions on which they claim the right to be called 
the National Church of England, they have really counted the 
cost of sinking down from that position into a mere sect of 
Episcopalians? The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol thinks 
it ‘a continued fallacy and heresy that the English clergy- 
man receives his pay from the State, and is a minister of the 
State as well as of the Gospel,—and that, being so, he is 
morally bound to teach with some reference to what the 
State and the voice of the nation may from time to time 
suggest or prescribe.” If this be a fallacy and heresy, the 
English clergyman ought, of course, to pay no attention 
whatever to the conditions imposed by Parliament as the voice 
of the nation. He should indignantly deny being the servant 
of the nation, and call himself instead the servant of that Epis- 
copalian body which is represented chiefly by Convocation. He is 
not to consider himself the nation’s appointed guardian of all 
moral and spiritual interests in his parish not otherwise cared 
for, but the mere representative of a denomination which guards 
an unusually complicated formulary of belief by a special 
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mission from the nation, nobly compete with him in the 
same field of service. There is, what we hold to be a 
natural and wise, what is in any case a_ widely felt 
and almost inevitable preference, in the nation, for the relj- 
gious teacher who is, as well as a religious teacher, 
under a certain weight of constitutional obligation to be 
as wide of heart as he can, over the religious teacher who 
is only the selected of a congregation, or, it may be, of a con- 
ference of divines. But all this advantage,—an advantage not 
in the least of individual gifts, but of constitutional position,— 
would wholly disappear if the Church were ever to be severed 
from the State. The Episcopalian clergyman would then 
become only the representative of a special creed and _hierar- 
chical theory,—the spokesman of a conscious belief, instead of 
being also the steward of a grave national trust going far 
beyond that conscious belief,—and he would have to take 
his place on an absolute level with all other religious ministers, 
as he does now in the United States. In a word, the sense of 
national responsibility would necessarily be lightened in exact 
proportion as the sense of denominational responsibility was 
increased. 

And how would the prospects of the Church be affected by 
the change? We do not doubt, for a moment, most in- 
juriously. The only distinctive tenet of the new sect, if it did 
not, as it would certainly, immediately split into two or three, 
would be its Episcopalianism. Now, Episcopalianism is not, 
and does not deserve to be, very highly regarded by practical 
Englishmen. It is a mode of government which has its 
advantages, and has also its disadvantages,—but the advan- 
tages are chiefly seen when it is kept in close relations with 
the State, and its disadvantages are chiefly seen when it is 
utterly disconnected from the State. The approach to an 
aristocratic form of Church government proper to an Episco- 
pacy has its uses, when the Church aristocracy are closely 
allied with a civil and political aristocracy, which infuses into 
the former some of its own political sagacity and habits of poli- 
tical thought. But we doubt if it has any special use at all where 
the Episcopacy is not held in this political alliance, and 
merely becomes an elective council of government, without any 
sort of real influence, except what it receives from the electors, 
and yet with a vague sense of official and sacramental grace, 


hierarchical constitution, at the head of which is an order | which promotes the feeling of spiritual caste without borrowing 


clothed in aprons and lawn sleeves, called Bishops. 
what an English clergyman ought to feel himself, no doubt the 
sooner he gets rid of the slavery of parliamentary rule, and 
civil tribunals which interpret his creeds by the large lax 
principles of men more jealous of equal justice than of dogmatic 
accuracy, the better. But does the English clergyman really 
no more feel himself a national servant, does he suppose 
that he possesses no more sacred and important privilege, 
than if he were a denominational competitor for the right of 
supplying a certain district with religious teaching? Suppose 
his relation to the State were entirely cancelled, as Dr. Ellicott 
appears to think it may be without the slightest loss of moral 
and spiritual power, and what will be the future of what we 
now call the English Church, but what would then become 
the sect of English Episcopalians? We do not hesitate to say 
that it would lose far more in influence over men’s affections 
and consciences than it would lose even in mere outward dig- 
nity,—that in losing its national character it would lose its best 
charm for the English people ; and that in future its Epis- 
copalian principles of government would do little or no- 
thing to rescue it from comparative insignificance. At 
present, we all feel that there is one influence which 
gives a clergyman of the National Church an immense 
natural advantage over every Dissenting minister or Roman 
Catholic priest, however faithful, and that is, his inevitably 
deeper feeling of responsibility for the good not merely of his 
own flock, but of all within a certain territorial limit whom he 
can in any way spiritually serve. This ought to render him, 


and tends at least actually to render him, less sensible 
of the mere bonds of a common creed, or even a common 
worship, and more sensible of the bonds of a common 
national life and a common humanity, than a denomina- 
tional minister, whose duty is usually limited to the mem- 
bers of his congregation, well can be. 


The clergyman of 


If this is | any of the secular wisdom of a political caste. 





Anyhow, as a 
matter of fact, we do not in the least believe that Episcopal- 
ianism, pure and simple, has any fascination for the Anglo- 
Saxon race. In the United States, where it has no connection 
at all with the State, the Episcopalians are almost an insigni- 
ficant sect, numbering, a few years ago at least, not one- 
seventh of the various species of Baptists, not half as many as 
the Congregationalists, not one-fifth of the Methodists, not a 
third of the Presbyterians, and probably less numerous even 
than the so-called Universalists. The truth is, that mere 
Episcopalianism represents nothing but a certain decent mode 
of government except to those to whom it expresses a 
sacramental idea. And Anglo-Saxons in general, unless they 
adopt the Catholic idea of a Church penetrated in all its 
machinery by a special grace, will be apt to hold this sacra- 
mental idea to be a superstition. In that case, they will 
regard the taste for Episcopacy as a sort of sentimental fancy, 
a recoil against democracy in religious affairs. While the 
Bishops have State functions, and sit in the House of Lords 
to protect (or endanger, as the case may be) the spiritual side 
of secular interests, they represent something which has at 
least a living meaning for Englishmen. They are the chief 
practical links between the organization of the Church and 
the organization of the State. They may be regarded as Mr. 
Bright once regarded them, as the monstrous offspring of an 
adulterous union between Church and State, or they may be 
regarded as carrying into effect a most needful “personal union” 
between Church and State ; but in either case, they represent 
a substantial idea, whether bad or good. But Bishops without 
State connection, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
without any infallible polity to include them, or any ecclesias- 
tical head to guide them and rule them, will be thought, and 
are in fact thought by Anglo-Saxons in general, fancy articles 
of very doubtful value. Connected neither with a State power 
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nor a Pope, they transmit no sort of moving power from 
above. They are nothing but the representatives of the clergy, 
or the people, or both, and why should not the clergy or the 

eople do directly by their assembled representatives anything 
which they now ask a Bishop to do? There is no disposition in 
the Saxon race to admire a “ pastoral staff” for itself. When 
the Bishop of Cape Town was given his the other day by 
admiring friends, the idea was that he had received a special 
sacramental grace to lay it across the Bishop of Natal’s hereti- 
eal back. And no doubt, so long as the theory lasts that any 
special and quasi-physical miracle takes place in the consecra- 
tion of Bishops, there will be Episcopalian sects. But that 
theory has exceedingly little hold on either English, or colonial, 
or American minds. It properly belongs to the conception of 
an infallible polity, and will not linger very long when once 
two or three rival Anglican Episcopalian sects are competing 
with each other for the successorship to the present National 
Church. Nobody will believe in the miraculous theory of 
Bishops when there are two or three antagonist claimants 
for the monopoly of the miracle. That, the State alliance 
once ended, High Church, Low Church, and Broad Church 
must quarrel, is as clear as light to any sensible observer. A 
clerical Court of Appeal would precipitate the matter in a 
year. And then farewell to any chance of Episcopacy with 
the English people. The Episcopacy being once dependent 
on private subscription must be guided by the feeling of the 
subscribers. The subscribers would substitute their own 
government for the superseded government of statesmen. But 
a Bishop who only registers the views of those who support him 
is a mere ecclesiastical toy,—a plaything in lawn sleeves and 
apron. ‘There is no real regard for playthings in the English 
mind. This people likes institutions to have at least enough of 
seeming basis to persuade us that they do mean something. The 
Throne is popular, but the Throne has still a number of real 
powers, though they are less and less frequently exercised. An 
elective Bishop, paid by the electors or their nominees, would 
be too obviously the relic of ideas now passed away. 

We do not doubt, therefore, for a moment that the outery 
for a Church independent of the State really leads, first, to the 
break-up of the Church into several rival Episcopalian sects ; 
and next, to the rapid decline of Episcopalianism in England 
altogether. Our great and justly popular Church would no 
sooner cease to be national, than it would cease to be either 
comprehensive, or consistent with any tenable Episcopal theory 
except that Sacramental one which has its natural place in the 
Church of Rome. ‘The separation of Church and State would 
be the end of the Bishops. We do not know if this is what 
Dr. Ellicott and his friends really want, but it is quite certain 
that it is to this that their present language and policy lead. 





THE LESSON OF FARNHAM. 


HE true lesson of this Farnham Workhouse story, which 
for the past fortnight has interested and _ horrified 

all England, is, we greatly fear, that our “ institutions” 
are ceasing to be alive. It would be difficult to conceive 
a case in which they were more perfect, or might have 
been expected to work more perfectly. Everything in con- 
nection with the Farnham Union was arranged on the 
strictly English plan. There was the Workhouse itself, 
with its staff of paid officials, supposed to be selected with 
some care, and, indeed, selected with some care, or they could 
not have concealed the truth so long. There was the “local ” 
authority, a Board or Council of Elders, interested in the dis- 
trict, familiar with the villagers, invested with authority fully 
sufficient to remove any decided abuses. This Board was not 
adead Board, by any means, on the contrary, it contained 
some decidedly competent persons, and many persons who 
ought to have been competent, people who really knew every 
applicant for relief, who would have helped the poor heartily 
in their own cottages, who, had they realized the miseries of 
the infirmary, would have remedied them, in spite of all the 
centralization in the world. Outside Board and “ House” 
was the doctor, scientific person, paid, without the slightest 
interest in keeping people ill, and with a decided interest in a 
reputation for kindness and attention to the poor. Above 
and beyond all these, Board, scientific person, and house ofiicials, 
was the Inspector, salaried official, with no local interest, with 
keen eyes, with a distinct desire to see and report, one would 
think, whatever there was to be seen and to be reported. Mere 
curiosity, the editorial instinct for publishing, would, one would 
imagine, have secured that much, more especially as any reports 





and have thereby been sealed up like the private letters sent 
by “own correspondents” to their employers, about which 
there has not been a breach of confidence for thirty years. 
And finally, above all, Inspector, Board, scientific person, and 
house officials, was the Department, responsible to Parlia- 
ment, able, active, and interested, for its own sake as well 
as that of the poor, in knowing the whole truth. Well, all 
that carefully constructed organization, that scientific hierarchy 
of officials, that exquisitely balanced combination of “ central ” 
supervision and “local” initiative, utterly and hopelessly 
failed. A professional journal, remarkable among journals 
only for its bitter prejudices, its unflinching honesty, and a 
genuine care for human beings—we have known the Lancet 
hit savagely hard in the interests of humanity when its pro- 
fessional interests required palliative articles—sends down a 
competent person with instructions to tell the truth, as far as 
he can see it, and the system at once explodes, is pronounced 
by all decent and efficient persons in England a sham and 
a delusion, productive only of disappointment and misery. Of 
course there is to be an official “inquiry” made, it is said 
with closed doors, by the Inspector most in fault, and we 
may have either a formal defence, or a formal acknowledgment 
that ‘there is much to be regretted,” or even—such things have 
been—a formal endorsement of the whole complaint, with com- 
ments bitter as comments only can be when they express the 
repressed philanthropy of years. But nobody in his heart 
expects that the Lancet’s Report will be seriously impugned. 
This or that trifling detail may be amended, this or that 
statement toned down, but everybody knows,—Lord Devon 
knows, just as well as the 7imes, and is just as much con- 
vinced,—that the Lancet has told the truth, on the whole; 
that there are no night nurses in the infirmary; that the 
water-closets are infamous, usually outside, always too few, 
always dirty, and—yes, by Heaven! we s/aill quote that 
statement, let our readers murmur as they like—always 
without paper; that in the tramp wards men are locked up 
without food, and a woman in labour without attendance; that 
sick old women are fed on stuff a dog would hardly eat, 
though ordered nourishing diet ; that the children “have no 
toys, no amusement, and no education ;” that the Master 
took away a few newspapers given to the very aged ; that the 
inmates of the able-bodied ward, all infirm except four, are 
locked up at night without bell or water-closet ; that—but 
why should we go on?—that Farnham Union, in short, was 
a place which justified instant lynching of officials, and 
in any other country than England would have evoked 
that harsh but complete corrective. The whole country, of 
course, is shocked ; but under the existing system there is 
and can be little help. We may get a better Master of the 
workhouse, indeed we have got one, but the machinery which 
is to watch him can hardly be put in better order. Mr. 
Charles Villiers was a lazy man, though an able one, Mr. 
Hardy could be as obstinate as if he had been bred in a bureau, 
and Lord Devon has been too often a Railway Chairman ; 
but either of them would, as far as he was personally con- 
cerned, have remedied evils like these to the utmost of his 
power. Either would, we have not a doubt, have resisted 
cruelty to the paupers, had he clearly realized it, as he would 
have resisted cruelty to his tenantry or servants. The 
Inspector was probably about as efficient as inspectors ever 
are ; that is, he was willing and able to tell the whole truth 
when specially urged, but otherwise chiefly solicitous not to 
raise prejudice in the minds either of the department or of 
the local gentry. The doctor did his poor best very heartily, 
and often remedied small abuses, and the Board sometimes sup- 
ported him, and showed no exceptional want of sympathy or 
kindness. The Master was bad, no doubt, but then his bad- 
ness was precisely the point which this organization was 
created to reveal, and failed to reveal, though the private 
Inspector revealed it in a day. What security, then, have we 
that the infirmaries of country workhouses are in any better 
condition ?—that of the 830,000 persons now in receipt of 
poor relief all the aged, sick, infirm, and helpless are not con- 
demned to live under conditions such as the Lancet has 
revealed, conditions which are only not torture because their 
victims are hardly civilized enough to feel them as such? 
There is no security whatever, on the contrary, there is the 
gravest reason to believe that other workhouses are in a 
still worse state; that revelations still more shocking 
will shortly appear; that even in London the new Act is a 
failure; that the Poor Law organization does not anywhere 
secure its first object—decent provision for those who, from 
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selves. In other words, every householder in England is 
heavily taxed in order to secure endurable conditions of life 
for an army of some 400,000 helpless unfortunates, and the 
money is so applied that he does not secure it. 

What is the remedy? The mind is baffled by a failure so 
complete, a call so urgent to carve distinct lines upon wood 
so obviously rotten. Suppose Parliament decides on scientific 
administration, where is the proof that official management 
will be more efficient than local? Very often it is not, and 
in this very case the person most to blame is the Inspector, 
who represents the scientific administration to which many 
of us look as the ultimate panacea. Why should he do better 
when invested with full power of acting, than he does while 
invested with full power of reporting? And if he does not 
do better, the more power we give him the more will mis- 
management be concealed. Or, on the other hand, suppose 
we improve the local element by paying the Chairman of 
Guardians—a measure we could easily carry—or entrusting 
the ‘‘House” to masters of higher grade, what sound 
reason for hope of improvement? The Chairman will 
be no better than another Inspector, will indeed be worse, 
for he has to live among the men whom his reports and 
officiousness will offend. The professional master will not 
necessarily be better than the professional guardian who has 
done nothing, or the professional inspector who has tolerated 
his doing it. If we cannot get men to do the work they 
pledge themselves to do, if servants of the State are always 
worse instead of better than the servants of mercantile firms, 
what is the use of any change of organization? If officers 
think it their business to run away, the names of their grades 
matter very little. As things stand, government in all depart- 
ments which are at once centralized and local has been vir- 
tually transferred to editors, and, as the Pall Mall Gazette has 
pointed out before us, no official does anything till some news- 
paper proprietor spends cash in trying to make out what is 
wrong. Monstrous as the assertion may seem, it has yet only 
too much truth, that if half-a-dozen newspapers were suppressed 
to-morrow, government in its true sense would in England 
almost cease to exist. Not only would every man do what 
seemed right in his own eyes, but the one thing that would 
seem right would be to sit still. The disease which destroys 
Empires, the paralysis of the sense of official duty, has got 
among us, and the machine moves as if it were in the hands 
of Spaniards, Neapolitans, or Chinese, men on whom 
the wisest laws, the most scientific arrangements are lost, 
because no human being can be trusted to keep them 
steadily at work. Let that disease once get the mastery 
of us, let it once become the official habit to do no duty 
save under compulsion, and the State must either cease to 
exist like Spain, or submit as France did in 1793 to the actual 
cautery, a remedy almost worse than the evil which it removes. 
We warn the House of Commons, the ultimate Government, 
that things will not be allowed, in England, to go thus far; 
that if it will not by a salutary rigour, by a healthy courage 
in innovation, rebrace the relaxed fibre of official life, powers 
other than itself will make and succeed in the attempt. A scorn 
of the feebleness of Parliament, its laxity, its total inability to 
secure the actual doing of anything, from the reorganization 
of the Army to the clearing of the Ornamental Water in 
Regent’s Park—which has taken just twelve months in 
beginning—is spreading like a miasma, till it has infected half 
the political class; and if it ever descends to the people, the 
power of Parliament and half the freedom of England will 
disappear together. The journalists are wearying already, and 
the people will weary soon, of the eternal use of the spur. 

We have wandered far from Farnham,—but what help ? 
What is the use of suggestions, when the plans suggested all 
require the aid of men filled with a sense of duty to the State, 
and when such men are not tobe found? Had there been one 
man in all that Farnham hierarchy, only one man, who did 
his duty as unflinchingly as the Lancet reporter, all would 
have been right; and what organization ever worked, or will 
work, or can work, without one such man ? As to mere organiza- 
tion, the remedy we have a hundred times suggested would, 
we continue to believe, if we could get the men, remove 
almost every evil of the existing system. The Union Work- 
houses should become vast hospitals, in which the aged, the 
sick, and the orphan might dwell in frugal but decent comfort, 
under the rule of men like those who govern the great 
hospitals of London, and who do not fail like Poor Law 
officials, while the ablebodied should be relieved at home, not 
by alms, but by work on the lowest endurable scale of wages. 
But then that reform, like every other, demands men who can 





be trusted without a thousand checks, and to judge from every 
appearance in every department of society, England is ceasing 
to produce the breed. 





THE FINANCE’ OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


\ JE do trust that before Parliament meets the Liberal 
party will have made up its mind what to do and say 
about this Abyssinian Expedition. As far as we can judge, 
the country has decided reluctantly, but finally, that the expe- 
dition is an unpleasant but imperative duty. Mr. Onslow, 
M.P. for Guildford, is, so far as we know, the single Member 
who has announced his determination to oppose it, and if his 
vote,—should it be given in that sense,—does not cost him 
his seat, we fail to understand the real instincts of English- 
men. On this point there would, we think, be little debate, 
even if Liberals were at heart less “imperial” than Tories, a 
difference of which we see no proof whatever. But there will 
be a great deal of debate upon secondary points, and it is 
advisable that Liberals should make up their minds at all events 
as to what they wish. In form the argument will probably 
be one upon finance, and we confess we do not like some of 
the few evidences of public feeling as yet manifested upon that 
matter. There is a disposition on one side to avoid unpleasant 
responsibilities, and on the other to exaggerate them, which is 
not satisfactory. The Daily News, for example, seems inclined, 
while admitting the necessity of the war, to make it as bur- 
densome as possible, lest perchance there should be more 
wars. It argues, for example, with its usual prickly 
honesty, that it would be unfair to make India pay for 
the “maintenance” of the expeditionary force. If by main- 
tenance it intends to describe the whole expenses of the 
expedition, we of course cordially agree. Such a charge 
would be a theft, and a theft committed by a trustee; but if 
it means that the troops should not ke paid by India while 
in Abyssinia, as they would have been paid if still in India, 
we fail altogether to perceive the justice of the objection. 
Why should they not be paid? There is one simple test to 
which, in all ordinary cases, we can submit the propriety of 
our own conduct in any operation calling for Indian assist- 
ance. Are we asking more than would be conceded if the 
Viceroy were the head of a separate but cordially allied State ? 
Clearly such a State, if it helped us at ail, would ask aid in 
the matter of transport, and possibly reimbursement for all 
extra charges, but it would pay the salaries of its own troops. 
It would not reduce them to the position of mere mercenaries, 
or ask us to make a grant in direct relief of its own customary 
budget. Sardinia, in 1854, asked aid in the shape of a 
guarantee for a loan; but she paid her own men, did not 
make war an excuse for diminishing her annual budget. 
Why should India? If she is part of the Empire 
she is liable; if she is not part— which we take 
to be the true theory — but only a dependent ally, 
she is also liable. Of course, the same persons being 
ultimately masters in both countries, we are bound to take 
extra care that no unfair demands are made on the ally, that 
if she is asked, for example, to fight for a non-Indian interest, 
she should not lose by her friendship for the stronger power. 
But the Abyssinian quarrel is an Indian interest, and India is 
not going to lose, but merely to employ, a portion of her 
strength. It is distinctly for her advantage that her Govern- 
ment should be considered throughout Asia, and on both 
coasts of the Red Sea, too powerful for insult or annoyance, 
too strong to be provoked into the necessity of exhibiting its 
strength. She is the greatest of the Asiatic Powers, and the 
position brings her a security worth large expenditures of 
cash, which, nevertheless, are not in the case supposed to be 
demanded. She is merely asked to transfer part of her garri- 
son from cantonment duty to the much better education of 
active service, and she responds, as we have all heard, only too 
heartily. To pay her in cash for so doing is, under the cir- 
cumstances of the relation, not merely justice, but lavishness, 
is an affectation of political prudery which, though habitual 
defenders of the Indian Treasury, we do not care to approve. 
Let us contend jealously and persistently that India be not 
plundered by our wars, but let us also abstain from deliberately 
enriching her. It will be needful, of course, to define the 
share payable by the Indian Treasury with some rigour, but 
to throw on it some share does not appear to us unjust. 
The next subject of dispute will be the mode of providing 
the money to be supplied from this side, and upon this we 
trust the party will give out no uncertain sound. The expe- 
dition is not one for which posterity ought to pay. It is not 
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a law-suit commenced, as the Crimean war, for example, was, | 


in defence of their inheritance. It is an obligation incurred 
by the men of this generation, and must in honour be dis- 
charged by them—must be paid for by retrenchment, and not 
by mortgage. In financial language, the cost must be defrayed 
either by increased taxation for one year, or what comes to 
the same thing, by anticipating the surpluses of three or four 
years to come. The latter is the easier, the former perhaps 
the manlier course; and if it is adopted there remains only the 
question of the incidence of the charge, upon which we regret 
to see we are once more at variance with our contemporary. 
Why should the whole expense fall exclusively on a class? 
The entire nation is concerned in the maintenance of its 
honour and of the security of its Envoys, and the entire 
nation ought to contribute towards the unavoidable expense. 
If the income-tax fell on everybody, that would be the 
fairest as well as the easiest instrament for collecting 
the necessary subscription ; but it does not so fall, and the 
only just expedient is to divide the burden, throwing, say, half 
on the receivers of income and half on the receivers of wages. 
Twopence added to the income-tax and a slight increase in 
the spirit duties will yield the Treasury ample funds, and 
give just that warning to all men that war is costly which is 
necessary to make them consider well before they undertake 
it. The point would be a minor one, but for the absolute 
necessity of teaching the new constituency that with their new 
power in the control of the State they have acquired a new 
obligation towards the State, that they cannot go to war 
without making some at least of the sacrifices that war 
demands. In every other European country the blood tax is, 
or would be if men were free, a quite sufficient check, but in 
this it is absolutely necessary that no class should be allowed 
to consider war simply as an intellectual excitement, a break 
in the monotony of every-day life. It is false Liberalism 
which would exempt any class of society from its just share 
in the national burdens, least of all that class which for the 
future will be the depository of ultimate power. 








SCIENCE AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
ig the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine is a fine poem, 

by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, on “‘ The Reign of Law ” in relation to 
religious faith. It is curious, and not in itself insignificant, how 
much of the true poetry of the day is philosophy in verse,—not 
such dry and abstract stuff as Coleridge used to write under the 
name of ‘ Religious Musings,” but a genuine balance of the spirit 
of life against the spirit of thought, in vivid lyrical feeling. In 
England, poetry has never before exhibited anything like this 
tendency to enter the region of speculative thought without at 
the same time losing that intense spirit of /ife in the absence of 
which there is no such thing as poetry. Indeed, poetry has usually 
been a sort of act of self-assertion of the human soul against every 
yoke which threatened to crush its vitality. The Greek poetry 
was one long protest against the yoke of necessity or fate which 
loomed on the keen intellect of that wonderful people. The 
Jewish poetry was a passionate outburst against that shadow of arbi- 
trary will which the sacerdotal order tried to identify with Jehovah. 
The poetry of Dante was a revolt against the tyranny of ecclesias- 
tical rule. The poetry of Chaucer was a revolt against the iron 
monotony of medizval life. ‘The poetry of Shakespeare was a sort 
of general budding of that new spring-time of human hope which 
followed the revival of learning and the discovery of the New 
World ; it might be called a general assertion of the right of 
man to be as various and as wonderful a creature as God had 
made him, everything to the contrary thereof in anywise not- 
withstanding. Every great spring-tide of poetry, down to 
Shelley's and Wordsworth’s, has been a revival of some sort of 
pleasurable energy of soul reasserting its right to live against 
some weight of external pressure ; and hence the early tendency 
of all great poetic genius to some sort of animal, intellectual, or 
spiritual revolution. Now, at last, we are getting, in poems like 
one or two of the most characteristic of Tennyson’s, almost all of 
Mr. Clough’s, and Mr. Matthew Arnold's, and this new one of Mr. 
Palgrave’s, on which we have something further to say, —poems 
which try, however successfully or unsuccessfully, to hold the balance 
between the new spirit of human life which they assert and the 
opposing force against which they assert it,—to adjudicate the 
controversy, as well as to plead the human side of it,—to appear 
both for man and the destiny which oppresses him, and to 
adjust the balance truly in their poems. We believe this to be a 
significant turn in the poetry of the time, for reasons which will 
presently appear. First, let us say something of the subject of 


Mr. Palgrave’s poem and of the way in which he has treated it. 
It is a representation of the dialogue which goes on in so many 
minds of to-day between the intellect which has bowed down 
to Mr. Darwin’s great theory, and the spirit which asserts, against 
this mere law of natural selection, that, true or false in its 
place, the Darwinian theory is no adequate account of the 
laws of the spirit. The sceptical speaker in this dialogue 
says that the dawn of the day which sees death fall like o 
thunderbolt upon us is like the dawn of any other day, and that 
to hope for any restoration of life against the general law, or even 
for a knowledge of the source and the goal of human spirits, is 
utter vanity :— 
“We know but what we see— 
Like cause, and like event ; 
One constant force runs on, 
Transmuted but unspent ; 
Because they are, they are ; 
The mind may frame a plan, 
‘Tis from herself she draws 
A special thought for man : 
The natural choice that brought us hither, 
Is silent on the whence and whither.” 
To which, however, the spirit replies that if this be all in all,— 
“ All essence, all design, 
Shut out from mortal ken ; 
We bow to Nature’s fate, 
And drop the style of men. 
The summer dust the wind wafts hither 
Is not more dead to whence and whither.” 
If, on the other hand, however, this be not all,— 


“ But if our life be life, 
And thought, and will, and love, 
Not vague unconscious airs 
That o'er wild harpstrings move ; 
— if, 
“To matter or to force, 
The All is not confined, 
Beside the law of things 
Is set the law of mind ; 
One speaks in rock and star, 
And one within the brain, 
Tn unison at times, 
And then apart again ; 
And both in one have brought us hither, 
That we may know our whence and whither,” 
—then, we may have a right to defy the Darwinian theory as a 
mere partial epitome of the lowest side of Nature, 
“ Then, though the sun go up 
His beaten azure way, 
God may fulfil His thought, 
And bless His world to-day ; 
Beside the law of things, 
The law of mind enthrone, 
And for the hope of all, 
Reveal Himself in One; 
Himself the way that leads us thither, 
The All-in-All, the Whence and Whither.” 

This is but a poor epitome of Mr. Palgrave's meditative and 
beautiful poem. Of course, there is in it no novelty of mere 
thought. What is striking in it is the even-handed poetical 
justice which balances so perfectly the oppressive yoke of the 
modern sciences over the imagination against the remonstrance of 
the human spirit that the sciences were made for man, and not 
man for the sciences; and which reasserts the independent life of 
man against a despotism penetrating to the very core of his 
heart and will, and threatening paralysis to every nerve of 
effort. The truth is, no doubt, that it is, and always was, a 
mistake, to which thinking minds are very liable, to follow the 
clue gained from one department of thought into another where it 
explains nothing and confuses much. ‘hat poetical instinct is a 
perfectly true one which asserts that, failing the higher vision 
which may one day reconcile the two, the principles of mind must 
take their independent place Leside the laws of phenomena, and 
even assert their prior right, (because of their deeper source in a 
nature which is at once the subject and the object of knowledge, 
the knower and the known,) to be heard in evidence before the 
mere laws of external phenomena, on all questions which touch 
the inner principles of life—questions of origin and of destiny, 
It is a mistake to try to reconcile two entirely independent 
spheres of experience, until some higher point of view is 
attained from which both can be commanded. Reconciliation 
of this premature kind always means the mere twisting and con- 
tortion of one sphere of experience, to make it fit into the princi- 
ples derived from the other. ‘The error of the Middle Ages is 
being inverted in our own day. ‘Then, we took principles derived 
from man’s self-study, and applied them to external phenomena, 
and consequently misread the universe into a mere exaggeration 
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of human thought. Now, we are in imminent danger of making 
a mistake precisely opposite,—of taking principles derived from 
the study of external phenomena and applying them to the con- 
science and the spirit, and consequently misreading that spirit into 
a dwindled bundle of material forces. This mistake would, in- 
deed, be the more fatal of the two. Conceited and mischievous 
as it was to suppose that the finite human consciousness contained 
in itself the complete key to external facts, it is infinitely more 
mischievous, though less conceited,—self-humiliation is often far 
more dangerous than self-conceit,—to suppose that laws of ex- 
ternal fact contain in themselves the complete key to the human 
consciousness. It certainly was not in any sense so disastrous to 
fancy that by analyzing our own thoughts we could penetrate to 
the planetary laws or the principles of alchemy, as it is to fancy 
that by analyzing the laws of physiology or organization 
we can penetrate the principles of love and duty, and 
the law of self-sacrifice. Twist the principles which man 
finds by studying his own soul into an explanation of 
the universe, and you get, no doubt, into a tangle of con- 
flicts with Nature which exhaust human energy without any 
material fruits, But contort the principles of any natural 
philosophy, however deeply studied, like Mr. Darwin's, into an 
explanation of the inner life of man, and you get into a tangle 
of conflicts with the will, the conscience, and the spirit indefi- 
nitely more dangerous still. Let any man actually live for only 
a single day of the most ordinary life as if he were a mere bundle 
of necessary phenomena, ‘‘ selected” by the result of an infinite 
number of natural processes from other Jess eligible phenomena, 
—a mere transmutation of physical forces which have gradually 
beaten other less advantageous forms of force out of existence, 
or rather absorbed them to swell their own importance,—and before 
the end of the day he would, if he had not ceased to exist 
altogether, have attained a profound conviction that no one 
distinctly human attitude,—be it mere business prudence, or 
strenuous will, or artistic preference, or disiuterested love, 
or human trust,—can be justified or explained at all on the 
principles of purely physical science. If human self-knowledge, 
strained into a natural philosophy, sets up a perpetual succes- 
sion of miracles instead of the sublime order of nature,—the laws of 
nature strained into a moral philosophy involve a complete 
extinction of free-will, responsibility, originating thought and 
action. A universalized supernaturalism which traces everything 
back to motive and volition annihilates modern science ; but a 
universalized naturalism which traces everything back to necessary 
forces annihilates human nature. Until we can find the true and 
ultimate point of contact between freedom and necessity, where 
human freedom first begins to mould necessary laws to its own 
conscious purposes, and where necessary laws first encounter, 
modify, and discipline human freedom, we shall be wise not to 
attempt too much the * reconciliation ” of totally different clues of 
principle, for this reconciliation is but too apt to mean practically 
the attempt to trample out one set of facts by minds preoccupied 
by another set of facts. 

We think it a very significant sign that a school of poetry 
should arise which is deeply penetrated by bvth of these 
(not yet convergent) principles of thought, because it seems 
to show that the inner life of man is receiving into its 
very essence some feeling of the rhythm and music in the 
order of external nature, without ceasing in the least to insist 
on the higher rhythm and music in the order of internal 
emotion, conscience, and faith ; and this surely should be the true 
sign, if there be a true sign, of the coming of a day at which the point 
of contact of which we have spoken may be at last discovered. And, 
indeed, physical science seems not unlikely to be the last of those 
outer laws against which man has constantly to reassert his inde- 
pendent force, after they have, by virtue of their first beneficent 
influence, so overridden his heart and imagination that what was 
first given to strengthen him appears to remain only to paralyze. 
The ceremonial or sacrificial law, educated the Jew and then op- 
pressed him, till it needed a divine revelation from the /uman side to 
restore the balance shaken by the preponderance of the absolute 
Will. Even after our Lord had restored the spring and elasticity 
to the soul, the combined weight of arbitrary ecclesiastical authority, 
and that system of casuistry which was in some respects the moral 
successor to the elaborate jurisprudence of Rome, first educated and 
then overweighted human life tillit needed the Keformation to re- 
assert the freedom which Christ had brought. But in some 


respects more dangerous, because less arbitrary and capricious 
than either of these yokes of external law, is the despotism 
threatened by physical science after it has passed that earliest stage 
in which it only strengthens men’s hands, and gives them a vastly 


ee) 
increased power over the external world, and reaches the stage 
at which it penetrates all their thoughts, and tries to persuade 
them that they are nothing but tossing atoms in its mighty Gulf 
Stream. ‘The only alleviation of this last species of tyranny igs 
that it is a tyranny and terror of imagination alone. The priests 
of science may push their own conceptions far beyond the truth, 
but they have no power, like the priests of religion, to translate 
their false conceptions into cruel facts. Hence, no doubt, the far 
earlier tendency to a durable peace between the poets who draw 
their inspiration from human life, and the priests of science who 
interpret the order of nature, than there ever was between the 
poets of earlier generations and the priests of either the Jewish or 
the Christian dogmas. Indeed, the poets of modern life may do as 
much to lead us to the true connecting link between science and 
faith, as they did in former times to achieve the victory of human 
feeling over intolerable yokes. 





THE BUTCHERS’ SIDE OF THE STORY. 

Aare nial is abusing the Butchers of West London, and 

4 we dare say they deserve to be well abused. ‘They are very 
nearly a close corporation, the trade demanding special tastes, 
special capacities, and a good deal either of capital or credit with 
people by no means disposed to offer trust to everybody. Very 
few outsiders enter the trade, cutting being a variety of highly 
skilled labour, and even if they did, they would in West London 
have to encounter three not inconsiderable difficulties, —the reluct- 
ance of servants to change tradesmen, the dislike of buyers to 
meat not guaranteed by a known name or a very high price, 
and the difficulty, occasionally the great difficulty, of getting a 
house. West London is not a city like any other, but a private 
estate. No money, or enterprise, or favour with the public 
would enable John Smith, carcase butcher, to buy a house in 
Cavendish Square, and turn it into a grand meat shop, or 
rather market—-an experiment we have known tried with 
success in one or two provincial towns. In one instance 
with which we are familiar, the price of meat was reduced 
more than 10 per cent., and remained reduced for years, 
the competition between the great butcher and the - little 
butchers being of the severest kind, ‘Thus the great cheapening 
force of the present day, the competition of big capitalists, 
hardly applies at all to the retail butchers’ trade, any more than it 
applies to the greengrocers. There is no Shoolbred or Snelgrove 
among Butchers. They depend, for the most part, on regular 
customers, and find, usually, that they can secure nobody beyond 
a certain distance, which varies, no doubt, according to their 
energy, but is never capable of indefinite expansion. The 
butchers, for all these reasons, form, as we have said, a kind of 
close corporation, and a close corporation is always in the nature 
of things oppressive, and the better for being abused. But there 
is a limit to all things, and the attack on the butchers is really 
passing the boundary of ordinary justice, even as meted out by 
economical housewives. They ought to be flogged, of course, or 
why is everybody flogging them ?—but they are getting pickled. 
Grave journalists, and graver, much graver, old lalies with 
limited incomes, are writing as if butchers had no moral right 
to more than a certain per-centage of profit, as if the new 
Sovereign, Public Opinion, ought to impose a maximum. It is 
shown by figures that mutton sold wholesale is 6d. a pound, and 
ought, therefore, to be sold retail at 7}d., or else the butcher's 
profit will exceed twenty-five per cent. Well, suppose it does. 
Nobody interferes with the draper, or grocer, or tailor, or up- 
holsterer, or candle-maker, or, indeed, any tradesman except the 
butcher and baker, for making more than twenty-five per cent. 
They are not lectured as if the price of their goods were a moral 
question. If they charge too much, customers leave them and go 
elsewhere ; and so they can treat individual butchers if they like, 
and thus reduce them to reason. Housewives otherwise reasonable 
really argue as if a butcher were bound by the Decalogue to sell at 
the buyer's price, or rather, as one good correspondent writes, at the 
“natural” price of eightpence a pound, and the unlucky trades- 
man is gibbeted in Punch because he can afford to take his wife 
for a drive. Why should he not, as well as a tailor, or a shoe- 
maker, or a bookseller, or anybody else who fixes his own price on 
his own wares? Is it because he is fat, or because he cannot 
wear a black coat while at business? As long as the trade is 
perfectly open, why should not the butcher, if he chooses, charge 
a guinea a pound for beef? It is competition which must cure 
him, not newspaper lecturing, and there will be no competition 
till there are meat markets in West London—that is, till the 





ground landlords choose. Hanging a Duke for monopolizing 
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the soil would be far more effectual to bring meat down 
than pillorying a butcher. ‘There is no fairness or sense in 
establishing free trade as a law for all the world, except 
one particular and decidedly useful trade. The housewives, 
with their feminine love of extreme illustration, of course 
will argue that meat is a necessary, and that butchers cannot 
be allowed to raise a necessary to famine prices. That assertion, 
though not absolutely true of butchers, is true of bakers ; but 
the point is not whether society may never interfere witlr free 
trade, but how it should interfere. It is quite conceivable that a 
combination of bakers might raise the price to a famine rate for 
afew days and cause indefinite mischiei, but the remedy would 
not be to fix a maximum, but to open State shops. ‘This 
did occur once, we have read, in Calcutta in a most formidable 
way. Three firms quietly laid their hands on all the salt in 
Bengal not in the Government stores, and secure of a full month’s 
monopoly, the nearest port of supply being Kurrachee, ran up the 
price to some monstrous figure, twopence or threepence a pound. 
A serious insurrection was imminent, when a notification appeared 
on every police-station that it would at noon be a shop for the 
sale of Government salt, and the monopoly went down with a 
crash. In a country like this no combination could be pushed 
to so extreme a point, and the way to defeat any such combina- 
tion at all is to open new centres of supply. 

The general defence for the butchers, then, is that they are only 
doing like everybody else, selling in the dearest and buying in 
the cheapest market; but they may plead, we imagine, two or 
three arguments special to the trade. In the first place, they do 
not, as a rule, ask a per-centage greater than is obtained among 
trades of equal rank. On the contrary, they ask a great deal less 
than many tradesmen who deal in imperishable goods, who have 
no rapidly fluctuating market to consider, and whose work is in 
almost all respects very much pleasanter and lighter. As to perish- 
able trades, no butcher obtains for his capital anything like the per- 
centage the fishmonger, poulterer, or fruiterer obtains on his, and 
he has a special risk torun. Next to tailors, we believe butchers 
are, of all men, the most oppressed by demands for credit. 
Very few families with large establishments pay oftener than once 
a half-year, and bills are constantly left to run twelve months, 
and even two years. The butcher's bill, being one of the heaviest 
in the house—much heavier, for example, than an ordinary tailor’s 
—the butcher may be called on to part with very large and quite 
amexpected sums. Supposing Mr. Sweetbread to supply, say 
Portman Square, and not to be paid for a year, as he very likely 
would not be, he would be at last for a hundred houses at least 
ten thousand pounds temporarily out of pocket. Who is to pay 
that thousand a year, all waste, except the customers? We 
doubt if there is a man in the trade in all West London 
who would not knock 15 per cent. off his charges for the cer- 
tainty of weekly cash, and have ourselves known instances of 
reductions heavier than that. This practice falls, of course, with 
excessive severity upon those whose lot the Saturday Review was 
bemoaning last week, and who are really suffering more than any 
other people in the country—the annuitants, small propertyholders, 
and employes with not more than 400/. a year. ‘They are obliged, 
from different motives, to take as much credit as the very rich, 
aad to pay as much for the waste. Of course, they growl loudly, 
and they are people who are always heard. Again, the butcher 
has a great deal to pay besides the mere price of the animal, to 
which his customers confine themselves, and on every one of these 
items there is an advance going on which he must meet out of his 
profits. Rent rises almost yearly, wages to men, cost of living, 
all of which things the butcher has to meet like everybody else, 
while he is not aided, as many tradesmen are, by the almost 
indefinite expansibility of his trade. He cannot make an ill- 
wearing but cheap article, which everybody can afford, and 
which lasts quite as long as the fashion. He must sell good 
meat or none, within a certain radius of his house, and on credit, 
and he charges accordingly. 

The way to fight the individual butcher is to pay him weekly. 
The way to fight the Butcher fraternity is to compel the ground 
dandlords to sell space for markets. 








‘THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XLII.—Lonpon :—Earty History. 
HE origin of London is wrapped in obscurity. The first 
mention we have of it under the name of Lonprxivm is by 
Tacitus, in describing the revolt of the Iceni under Boadicea, at 
which time (A.D. 62) he says it was not a colonia, and had few 





soldiers for its defence, but was greatly crowded with a multitudg 
of money-lenders and travellers. It must have been then known 
as a convenient place of resort for some time previously, and it 
is difficult to imagine that the few years which had elapsed since 
the Claudian conquest of South Britain could have sufficed to 
establish so great a reputation with strangers. Its situation rela- 
tively to what we know to have been the position of the terri- 
tories of the principal Keltic tribes in this part of the island, also 
supports the theory that the existence of a town somewhere near 
the site of the present London must be pushed back to the pre- 
Roman period. Julius Cesar does not mention it by name, 
indeed, and if we give credence to his own account of the extent 
of his campaigns, he avoided its site entirely by taking a more 
southern latitude in his pursuit of Cassivellaunus, following the 
information supplied him by spies and friendly Britons as to the 
only ford of the Tamesis. Unless we suppose him to have 
doubled back again in his course, and to have marched 
along the northern bank of the Thames from Cowey Stakes 
to the western outskirts of London (of which change 
of route we should expect some specific mention in his narra- 
tive), we must place the oppidum or capital of Cassivellaunus 
in the woodlands somewhere to the north of the Thames, in 
the longitude of Cowey Stakes and Weybridge. The peculiar 
dominions of Cassivellaunus (for a more careful consideration of 
Czsar’s words leads us to clearly distinguish these from the king- 
dom of the Trinobantes) seem to have been somewhere in this 
district, and may (as Dr. Guest believes) have stretched as 
far as the river Brent,—at any rate, it is clear that he exer- 
cised a paramount authority over the tribes in this district, and 
had reduced his eastern neighbours, the Trinobantes, one of the 
strongest of the principalities of South-East Britain (as Cesar 
calls them) to a state of vassalage. ‘The territories of the Trino- 
bantes seem to have comprised Essex, and perhaps a considerable 
part of Hertfordshire, with part, at any rate, of the great forest 
tract extending to the north of London, between the rivers Brent 
and Lea. The Cantii were the most civilized of the South-East 
Britons in Ceesar’s time, and in constant communication with the 
Contiuental Kelts ; and through them the other Britons must have 
obtained access to the Continent, and gained that interest in Con- 
tinental politics which we know they manifested. Cassivellaunus and 
the Catevellauni, Attrebates, Segontiaci and other contiguous tribes 
at the west may have communicated with Cantium by the ford at 
Cowey Stakes ; but it is not likely that the Trinobantes, power- 
ful as they had been, would have been dependent on this com- 
munication with the Contineut, so remote from their territories, 
and with the barrier of the great intervening forest and a hostile 
tribe on its western outskirts. They would naturally make their 
way down through the Essex and Middlesex marshes to the 
north bank of the Thames, and thence pass straight across in their 
coracles to the southern shore of that river, an so into the terri- 
tory of the Cantii. ‘The spot which they selected for this transit 
would naturally become the site of some sort of mercantile station, 
however rude; while a corresponding station on the southern 
bank of the Thames would probably rise to meet the requirements 
of the merchants from Cantium and the Continent. ‘The limits 
of the great forest and the width of the river would be the two 
chief determining conditions in the choice of the sites. ‘* We 
gather from the Parentalia,” observes a recent writer in the 
Journal of the Archxological Association, speaking of the discovery 
of cetaceous remains in London, ‘‘ that Sir Christopher Wren 
suspected that the whole space between the hills of Essex and 
Camberwell formed the basin of a great frith or arm of the sea. 
But whether estuary or broad lake originally washed the high 
slopes of Essex and Surrey, certain it is that the process of 
aqueous subsidence has been going on for ages in those parts which 
are now included within the London district, but which once 
appeared as a group of islets, ..... As the dry land gradually 
increased in area, distinct meres must have been formed, but 
united to the deep mid-channel on the north by streams long 
known as the Wallbrook, Langbourn, Sherbourn, Oldbourne, the 
Fleet, and River of Wells; and on the south, among others, by 
the Effra and Tigris....... Dotted about were fens and 
marshes, the recollection of which is preserved in such names as 
Finsbury, Fenchurch Street, and Lambeth Marsh. In the several 
meres boat villages may have been located, just as we now find 
them located in the lakes of China; and as the waters decreased 
more permanent dwellings were erected on stout piles, the unmis- 
takable remains of which have lately been laid bare both in 
Middlesex and Surrey.” Such remains have been particularly 
discovered in Lower Thames Street, on the site of the Coal 
Exchange, and in the part of Southwark which lies opposite to 
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this. Somewhere about this locality, then, amidst marshes and on 

*the outskirts of the great forest to the north, were probably built 
the first rude trading depdts of the Cantii and the Trinobantes, 
the forerunners of the Roman Londinium and of the present Borough 
of Southwark and City of London. 

We have attributed a coeval date to these twin settlements of 
the Keltic tribes on the banks of the Thames. The Roman con- 
querors, following in their steps, would, however, be guided in their 
first choice of a corresponding station on the Thames by. different 
considerations, ‘They approached from the south, and it would 
be essential for them to plant themselves first firmly on the 
southern bank of the river (as they did at Rochester), before 
continuing their line of military stations from the other bank 
northwards. They would scarcely make an intrenched camp 
as a defence for their Cantium conquests against the Trino- 
bantes, which would be severed from those conquests by the 
broad stream of the Thames. We know the northern site was 
indefensible in Boadicea’s revolt. ‘To the immediate north of 
the present City of London the great forest alone presented itself, 
and their plan would be to plant a military station on the south 
bank, and from thence communicate with the merchants of the 
Keltic depét on the northern or Trinobantian shore. Hence, pro- 
bably, it was that the Cantian settlement subsequently grew up 
as a strictly mercantile and business resort, and was neither a 
Roman colonia nor a municipium (like Verulamium), nor even 
seemingly a Roman garrison town. The Romans would have 
little to do with North London, except as a mart of commerce 
and traffic for Britons and Romans, and a place of transit to their 
great military station of CamMULOoDUNUM; and at a later period, 
by a circuitous route round the outskirts of the forest, to the 
municipium of VERULAMIUM. 

With this leading idea we may now endeavour to trace the 
growth of Roman London. A great Roman iter, we know from 
the Jtineraries, led from Duroprivis (identified with Rochester on 
the Medway) to Lonpix1um, with an intermediate station, which 
roust have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of Dartford. 
Portions of this road (the Watling Street of later times) have been 
traced in various places for a considerable extent on each side of 
Dartford, across Blackheath, &c. Roman remains along the back 
of the road from Deptford to Southwark seem to indicate its pro- 
bable course to the banks of the Thames. Here, in the part of 
Southwark lying more immediately on each side of the present 
London Bridge, Roman remains have been found to a considerable 
extent; and here we should, then, look for the site of the first 
Roman station which bore the name of Lonpinium. We 
obtain valuable aid in our researches at this point from a 
paper communicated in 1834 to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. 
George Corner, respecting some Roman antiquities discovered in the 
parish of St. Olave, Southwark (printed in the twenty-fifth volume 
of the Arch#ologia). ‘The numerous Roman antiquities found in 
this neighbourhood abundantly prove the occupation of the place 
by that people; but Mr. Corner considers it most probable that the 
Roman settlement on this side the river was confined within the 
limits of the Guildable Manor in Southwark, which extends from 
St. Mary Overies [now St. Saviour’s] Dock on the west, to Hay’s 
Wharf on the east, and includes the north side of St. Olave's 
(commonly called Tooley Street) from Hay’s Lane westward to the 
Bridge, the south side of St. Olave’s Street westward from Glean 
Alley, the site of the hostelry of the Prior of Lewes, both sides of 
High Street (formerly called Long Southwark) as far as St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and the west side of High Street nearly to the 
Town Hall, part of the Borough Market, the site of the Church of 
St. Saviour, and Montagu Close; being bounded on the west by 
the Clink Liberty (anciently the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace 
and Park), and on the east and south by another of the 
three City manors in Southwark, called the Great Liberty 
Manor.” The recent railway disfigurations at this spot render 
part of this boundary less easily traceable from the above descrip- 
tion, but it will be found to enclose a narrow oblong space 
running parallel to the course of the river. It is curious, in 
illustration of the site thus assigned by Mr. Corner in 1834 to 
the original South London, that Mr. Arthur Taylor, in two interest- 
ing letters addressed in 1848 to Sir Henry Ellis, and printed in the 
thirty-third volume of the Arch#ologia, assignsfrom personal inspec- 
tion and careful consideration of the ascertained facts, a site for the 
earliest Northern London of the Romans exactly opposite, and in 
river length and in breadth so closely corresponding to the limits 
of the Southwark Guildable Manor as described by Mr. Corner, 
as to materially strengthen the conclusions of both gentlemen, 
arrived at independently, and with no common views as to their 
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stage of Roman London, when it began to assume a more organized 


civic character, and only proves that South London is as ancient, at 
least, as that stage in the Northern city. We believe the first 
stage to be represented on the southern bank of the river by the 
name originally confined to the High Street, of + Long South. 
Wark.” This site, stretching north-east to south-west at a slightly 
oblique angle from the river bank, we believe to have been once that 
of the original Roman intrenched camp or station to which the name 
LonpDINIvuM was given, and which was the nucleus of Ruman London 

At this spot the Roman iter (Watling Street) from Dvrosrivis 
would reach the banks of the Thames,—it has been traced in Kent 
Street—passing by or through the station; and around this in process 
of time would spring up, as we find to have been the case, the 
Roman town which covered the site of the Guildable Manor. The 
direction of the ‘“* Work” was oblique to the line of the Old 
London stone bridge, and a straight line to the other side 
would bring us to what used to be called Botolph Gate, and 
is now Botolph Wharf, at which point the old wooden bridge of 
the Saxon and earliest Norman periods is said to have crossed the 
river, and from which antiquaries are pretty well agreed in laying 
down the line of a Roman road extending northwards in the 
direction but probably a little to the east of Bishopsgate Street, 

and thence to the site of CamvLopuNum. ‘This iter, the first 
continuation of the Kentish Watling Street, probably marks the 
track by which the traders of the Trinobantes approached the river 
bank, and along its course sprang up the first habitations of Roman 
North London. 

The first or Southern Roman London appears to have been built 
on the lower slopes of an elevation called afterwards St. Margaret's. 
Hill. The iter on the other side of the river ascended the eastern 
side of an elevation or range of higher ground, which undulated! 
in its surface considerably, but of which the extreme eastern part 
may be said to be Tower Hill, and the western Cannon Street 
East, or, as it was once called, Candlewick Street. It is one of the 
eminences or islets above described, which gradually emerged from. 
the basin of the estuary. ‘The valley or chasm through which the- 
river Wallbrook found its way from the neighbouring moor into- 
the Thames formed the western boundary. The depression in. 
the ground through which this stream ran is continued through 
Lothbury, ‘Throckmorton Street, Broad Street, and New Broal 
Street, so that in passing from Bishopsgate Street to Broad Street, 
through the late Excise Office, there was a descent of twenty 
feet. At Tower Hill the high ground is further removed from the 
present bank of the river, the site of the present lower part of the 
‘Tower precincts, as well as St. Katherine’s, having evidently been: 
originally a sheet of water, as the latter has once more become. The- 
excavations for the foundations of new London Bridge afforded 
an opportunity for discovering some of the lines of Roman Lon-. 
don which was not neglected. Proceeding northwards from the- 
north bank, ‘‘the ground was found to be a mass of marsh, 
extending from the river’s edge about 300 feet onwards,” writes 
Mr. William Knight, “evidently from its having once formed 
part of the bed of the Thames. It shelved up towards Thames- 
Street, and was excavated from ten to twenty feet at that part, to- 
find a safe foundation for laying the south abutment of the land 
arch built across Thames Street. Here the first timber embank- 
ment was discovered, and was found about ten feet below the 
surface of the ground. It was traced to the depth of more than 
twenty feet, and was formed of huge solid trees of oak and chest- 
nut, about two feet square, roughly hewn, having strong timber 
waleings spiked to the piles; the whole being of great strength, 
and massive. The timber composing this intrenchment was per- 
fectly sound. ‘The second embankment was discovered about 
sixty feet beyond the north side of the Thames, towards the site 
of Crooked Lane, and was of a completely different character 
from the one just described. It was composed of elm piles,. 
from eight to ten feet long, closely driven together, and being 
further in shore than the former, and of a totally different descrip- 
tion, must have been constructed at some other period.” It was 
in clearing away these old embankments, and in going to an addi- 
tional depth for the construction of the great sewer, that “a large 
quantity of the fine red Roman ware was discovered, at the 
average depth of about eighteen feet below the surface, both plain 
and ornamented ; together with fragments of Roman amphore,. 
vases, tazzas, crucibles, lamps, bottles of glass, and one small pave- 
ment of red tessella. This last was found on the site of Crooked 
Lane, about ten feet below the surface of the street. A similar 
pavement was discovered on the south side of the river, near 
which were found Roman coins in good preservation. In the 
excavations crossing the line of Great Eastcheap an evidently 


respective inquiries. ‘his, however, would represent the second | Roman construction presented itself, which, from its form and 
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contiguity to Watling Street, led me to the conclusion that 
this must have been part of the celebrated Roman road. It 
consisted of two walls, seven feet six inches high, tapering a 
little upwards, built in rough courses of Kentish rag- 
stone, and separated by two layers of Roman tiles, the 
latter two courses breaking joists and binding throughout 
the wall. These walls supported a raised bank or road about 16 
feet wide, and stood upon a stratum of loam. Below this, to the 
depth of 20 feet, was found the hard native gravel which forms 
the rise of the land here; under this was the same species of 
blue or London clay which constitutes the bed of the river at this 
spot.” ‘Chis roadway was the second line of street in Roman 
North London, which forming an angle with the first and direct 
road northwards where it crossed Great Eastcheap, ran in the line 
of Candlewick Street to the valley of the Wallbrook, and on the 
other side of this valley was continued again in the line of the 
present Watling Street, up the more westerly hill on the summit 
of which stands the present St. Paul’s. ‘These two roadways 
formed the nucleus of North London under the Romans. 


A WORD MORE ON THE CHOICE OF BISHOPS. 
[lo tne Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” 
Str,—You may be right in complaining of the ‘ safe” men 
whom Prime Ministers are apt to select for the Episcopal Bench, 
but I believe there has been a true instinct hidden under that 
preference. ‘The Minister has found it hard to discover just men 
in any of our religious schools. He has sought for that kind of 
moral fairness which, in the business of the world, is the most 
important of all qualities. I believe that it is nearly the most 
sacred of all qualities in the government of the Church. Laymen 
and clergymen both recognize it, and reverence it when they see 
it ina bishop. It dwelt eminently in the late Bishop of Lichfield. 
I could mention two or three of those who have survived 
him in whom I am convinced it will never be found wanting. 
It was the fear—not one, Iam glad to say, always confirmed by 
experience — that it would be wanting in the Palmerstonian 
Bishops which led to complaints against their appointment on the 
part of clergymen not belonging to their school. More grievous 
complaints have issued on another ground against those appoint- 
ments from the best members of the Evangelical school, who say that 
its power has been weakened by prosperity, and that the spirit of 
flunkeyism has taken hold of it. Could you expect fair and even 
justice from any of the men whom you have named as eligible for 
bishoprics? I do not feel that I could; I am sure that the public 
at large would not. They would be supposed to be put into their 
office as representatives of a party; their party would hold them 
bound to show that they did not from any cowardice desert their 
colours. It is easy to talk against the promotion of men for their 
birth and their aristocratical connections. I, who am a plebeian, 
feel much more keenly the danger of a man’s head being turned 
and his spiritual force abated by a seat in the House of Lords, 
of which he could never, in the natural course of things, have 
dreamed. I cannot forget Dr. Newman’s pathetic words about 
Bishop Bagot. He was simply an English gentleman, with, I 
suppose, a very small modicum of theology. Yet a man who 
cared for nothing but theology, and measured all virtues by a 
theological standard, was completely overpowered by the justice 
and kindliness of his diocesan, and remembers him, he says, in his 
prayers to this day. Would any Bishop taken out of a school to 
defend its maxims inspire the same kind of confidence in a man 
of Dr. Newman’s education and character ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


” 


X. 

[If all men of strong and well marked convictions are to be 
supposed on that account more open to the spirit of partiality, and 
more liable to the temptation of injustice, and are therefore unfit 
to be bishops, it were better that there should be no bishops at all. 
We should have thought they would be much less so than theolo- 
gians by profession who feel no interest in theology. Strong con- 
viction is almost always a tonic to the spirit of justice. In our 
article of last week we said nothing whatever on the score of 
aristocratic connection, which, as we hold, ought simply not to be 
taken into account at all.—Ep. Spectator.] 





* SHOOTING NIAGARA.” 
I. 
I reverence thy rugged grasp of truth, 
Strong champion of right manhood! Yet methinks 
Wise eld may stray as far as hasty youth. 
With equal drops God’s rain on each that drinks, 








Stark oak or tenderest floweret, pours its love ; 

In equal breathings of free air above 

All beasts and birds may joy, though bird and beast 
And blade and stem be various in degree, 

In subtlest grades from greatest to the least. 

So share they all great Nature’s harmony, 

None silent, none subdued. Oh, undivine 

Were praiseless servitude! Shall man alone 
Silence his fellow-man, or only list his moan ? 
Would the debasing utterance was not thine! 


Ul. 
Niagara! Shall we then swim up the fall, 
To which the gathering ages ever rolled, 
And seek the puny brooks that rudely brawl, 
Where each dull boulder may their force withhold, 
And never yet could stay them? As of old, 
The current still must widen on its way, 
Draining all kindred rills. ‘Then let us pray 
True England to her earliest love may hold, 
Law-girdled freedom. Not in mighty men 
Or forceful deeds her trust. Be this her stay— 
So shall she rear her honest front again, 
And meet the ripening years without decay— 
Her lowliest sons to love her, and her best 
To dare do right against their interest. 


It. 
Late wisdom in its shadows, all the Past, 
Rathe eagerness of promise, all to be— 
These separate, the eagle of the sea 
From that proud eaglet that erewhile did cast 
The shadow of its westering flight afar, 
And reigns in its young glory, lone and free. 
Yet as the clear light of the latest star, 
Pales in the oneness of the perfect day, 
As mellowing youth, when past the single war 
It waged to 'stablish its strong right to be, 
Turns with more kindness to the parent sway, 
In ripened love that years no more can mar ; 
So with old kindred and new ties at last, 
Pray we the ocean-brood be one to-day. 





TO THE SPIRIT OF UNREST. 
Thy hands are at my throat, thy knee 
Knit firm upon my breast : 
I am spent; I have no more strength to see— 
And thou—what would’st thou more with me, 
O Spirit of Unrest ? 


‘Time was, thou knowest, I found in thee 
A master to my mind— 

Chafed beneath thy light tyranny 

No worse than some chid wave at sea 
That bridles to the wind. 


O days, when it was joy and pride, 
Waking, to hear thee sing 
“Up, up !”—or ever at thy side 
To sigh, or to be weary-eyed, 
Was an imagined thing! 


Nay, thine own waves seemed laggard too, 
Thy lightnings slow to run, 
So swift the new-born wonder grew— 
Till sudden fell the wings that flew, 
And Life’s desire was done ! 


Then mad with loss, tho’ lorn of hope, 
Thou ledd’st me forth no less, 

Too weak to strive—with eyes wide ope 

Cast amid Life’s charred ruins to grope 
For Childhood's palaces. 


I saw thee still in cloud and grass, 
Short sunshine, shifting snow ; 

I heard thy voice bid Summer pass, 

And in my heart thy prayer, ‘“ Alas! 
Would God that all might go!” 


What didst thou Jack? Dry land and deep, 
Stars, winds, and streams were thine ; 
Thine, too, was Love—thou'dst conquered Sleep— 
O pitiless! what need to keep 
In poet’s heart a shrine ? 
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Yet thus, while at thy feet I lie, 

My soul one secret knows ; 
And ‘ better,’ my faint lips would cry, 
‘ To toss in tempest agony 

Than stagnate in repose !’ 


Even I, who am grown so weary of thee, 
Shall not be all unblest : 

Who lacks not, lives not. It may be 

Thou wert the good Spirit to me, 


O Spirit of Unrest! 
J. R. 








BOOKS. 
—_———_ 
MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS.* 
Tue editor of this selection from Sir Walter Scott’s poems, Mr. 
Mortimer Collins, calls the author of Marmion the Homer of 
Scotland. This title of panegyric seems to us a very mistaken 
one, if only for this clear reason,—that Homer’s verse was the 
medium in which the poet expressed all he saw and knew of Greek 
life and nature, while Sir Walter Scott’s verse was by no means 
the medium in which he expressed most easily and most 
naturally what he knew and saw of life and nature. So far 
is this from the truth, that it is only now and again,—say, in 
a song of Friar Tuck’s or Madge Wildfire’s, or in one of the 
humorous and sententious mottoes composed to illustrate the 
best chapters of his novels,—that Sir Walter Scott ever embodied 
his most dramatic and most characteristic thoughts in verse at 
all. His humour, his wide knowledge of character, his semi- 
Shakespearian knowledge of the Scottish peasantry, his sagacious 
aphorisms on human manners, his finest conceptions of historical 
figures, and of the historical meaning of special periods, not only 
were not rendered in his verse, but were conceived in a style and 
mood altogether different in kind from that which animated his 
poetry. Homer's poetry was a medium naturally adapted for all he 
knew, and saw, and felt,—Sir Walter Scott’s only for one com- 
paratively narrow vein of his nature,—the chivalric and romantic 
vein, in which he chronicled the exploits of love and war. You 
see this not only in the very ballad-metre in which his verse is 
almost exclusively composed,—a metre in which it would have 
been utterly impossible for Sir Walter Scott’s large and genial 
humour to pour itself out,—but in the purely romantic tinge 
which the characters of all his poems take. To compare, for 
instance, the Stuarts of his poems with the Stuarts of his novels 
is in a small way to compare Scott with Homer. In the Knight 
of Snowdon of the Lady of the Lake or the James IV. of 
Marmion we have mere romantic pictures, without individu- 
ality, as without truth. In the Mary Stuart of the Abbot, or the 
Charles II. of Peveril of the Peak, or the James and Charles 
of the Fortunes of Nigel, we have historical portraits of the 
most striking value, however lightly the painter may have 
passed over the worst lines in the countenance, and however 
strongly he may have marked some of the most noble. In a 
word, to Homer and all poets of the Homeric class, verse is the 
medium of the truest, and largest, and easiest delineation. ‘The 
real and the ideal alike,—for the ideal is but one element 
of the real to such poets as these, — take their place side 
by side, blended in the most perfect union, in poetry of the 
first class. But that sort of verse which, like Scott's is 
only used to express the romantic side of life, the enter- 
prises of love and war, of danger and despair, of eager 
hope and joy, can never be properly compared to the poetry 
of the former class. In Sir Walter Scott, all the width, all the 
play, all the humour, almost all the nature, are reserved for his 
prose ;—with the exception, as we have said, of a few dramatic 
songs and a few pithy maxims, it is only the dash, the romance, 
the Salvator Rosa side of life, which he throws into poetry. Good 
and spirited as it is, his verse is never keen, and shrewd, and 
playful, and observant, aud rich, like his prose. In fact, the ideal 
side of his mind was but seldom really and truly blended with 
the real. Even in his novels you generally have the romance 
kept very much apart from- the realism ;—not always, indeed, 
for in his great historical pictures he seems to have had just the 
requisite impulse needful to balance the two; but, for the most 
part, and except when be had the imaginative stimulus of recall- 
ing the real figures of a past age, he is only too apt to let the 
stream of romance and the stream of living observation run side 





* A Selection fiom the Works of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, Edited by Mortimer 
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by side, without any thorough and permanent mingling. Meg 
Merrilies, for instance, is to Dandie Dinmont much what all the 
romantic figures of Sir Walter Scott’s ballads are to the historical 
figures of his greatest tales. Mr. Collins would find it hard to 
show that Scott’s verse was ever in any degree the natural medium 
of expression for his largest nature. He threw into it his sym- 
pathy with the enterprises of knights, and the love of lovers, 
and his admiration of external nature, and little more. Homer 
threw into his poetry the whole of his nature. 

Limited, however, as Sir Walter Scott's poetry is,—vastly 
inferior as it is to the work which best represents his whole power 
as an artist,—it is good of its kind, and a selection, like the present, 
intended ‘“ to guide those who read it to the complete works of the 
poet,” has its charm. Mr. Collins is absurdly magniloquent when 
he describes his task as having for its object, “‘to quicken a 
desire to enter the temple whose statues have the true Olympian air, 
whose capitals mock the acanthus with their marble wreathing.” 
One of his objects should surely have been not merely to incite to 
further study, but to collect the easily separable bits of Sir 
Walter’s poetry in a single collection, even for those who know 
it well already. And in this view of his work, we could 
wish he had made no extracts from the narrative poems 
except the songs embodied in them, and had collected all 
the mottoes and songs from the romances. ‘There would still 
have been enough to give some fair conception of the rapid march 
of Sir Walter's poetic romance, and we should have had a most 
useful and convenient collection of his poetry of wisdom, as well as 
selection from his poctry of sentiment. But we cannot quarrel 
with Mr. Collins for having aimed at something different from 
this. Certainly, the most perfect conceivable specimens of Sir 
Walter’s power as a poet would require lengthened extract from 
the body of the narrative poems, as well as the collection from them 
of the interspersed lyrics. And, of course, long extracts from the 
body of Marmion and Scott’s other romances in verse, entirely 
prevent, in any book of moderate compass like those of Mr. 
Moxon’s series, a complete collection of the songs and mottoes. 

Mr. Collins’s selection seems to us, on the whole, very good, and 
guided by a true feeling for Scott’s genius. Of course he leaves 
out often what we should have liked to see him select, and selects 
often what we should have left out,—but this is inevitable, and he 
has at least selected nothing that is unworthy of Scott, if, in the 
case of a man whose poetical writings so uniformly reached a cer- 
tain standard of merit any such piece there be. ‘The only criticism 
we have to offer is on the arrangement. Mr. Collins has, we 
think, made a great mistake in arranging the mottoes which he 
has selected from each novel all together, as if in a quasi-chrono- 
logic order, motto to chapter v., motto to chapter viii., and so on. 
This seems to us a hard, unpoetical, and uninstructive method of 
arrangement to pursue. We do not, of course, object to the 
exact references, which are on every account desirable and 
useful, but to the failure to arrange in some relation to sub- 
ject, and with a view to give re/ated thoughts on a certain class 
of living interests. ‘These mottoes went nearer towards giving 
Sir Walter Scott’s aphorisms on life with a sort of Shakespearian 
width, pithiness, and sagacity, than anything else that he embodied 
either in his prose or poetical writings, and it would have been a 
new poetical pleasure to find them so grouped as to connect his 
aphorisms on connected subjects. ‘lhus the first two of the three 
following, taken from the mottoes to consecutive chapters in 
‘The Monastery,” are quite Shakespearian in their wide, easy 
sagacity of insight, but they have absolutely no intellectual relation 
to each other :— 

“ CHAPTER XIV. 

“Nay, let me have the friends who eat my victuals, 
As various as my dishes. The feast’s naught 
Where one huge plate predominates—John Plaintext, 
He shall be mighty beef, our English staple ; 

The worthy Alderman, a butter’d dumpling ; 
Yon pair of whisker'd Cornets, ruffs and rees ; 
Their friend the Dandy, a green goose in sippets. 
And so the board is spread at once and fill’d 
On the same principle—Variety. 

“ CHAPTER XV. 

“ He strikes no cvin, ‘tis true, but coins new phrases, 
And vends them forth as knaves vend gilded counters, 
Which wise men scorn, and fools accept in payment. 

“ CHAPTER XVI. 

“A courtier extraordinary, who by dict 

Of meats and drinks, his temperate exercise, 
Choice music, frequent bath, his horary shifts 
Of shirts and waistcoats, means to immortalize 
Mortality itself, and makes the essence 

Of his whole happiness the trim of court.” 


Now, here the two last happen to be intellectually associated, —the 
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jast but one describing the art of making words which foolish per- 
sons accept as things, and the last describing the kind of man who 
most profits by this wisdom, and is most interested in making 
clothes take the place of the person who should be inside the 
clothes. But they are put together not for this reason, but 
because the motto to chapter xvi. was next in order to the motto 
to chapter xv.; and the motto to chapter xiv., which precedes 
them, is really quite out of place where it stands. We think, too, 
Mr. Collins has left out too many mottoes of the first order 
of merit as sententious sayings. He gives us none from a great 
many of the romances at all,—none, for example, from Wood- 
stock, yet how humorous and Shakespearian in its power is this, 
from the novel we have last named, on two men echoing each 
other's sayings for want of an independent mind !— 
“Here have we one head 

Upon two bodies,—your two-headed bullock 

Is but an ass to such a prodigy. 

These two have but one meaning, thought, and counsel ; 

And when the single noddle hath spoke out, 

The four legs scrape assent to it.” 
If Mr. Collins had taken more pains in arranging such sayings as 
these so as to give in a single group Scott’s criticisms on some 
one kind of manners, life, character, and human strength or 
weakness, he would have added a great charm to a volume already 
sufficiently attractive. 

The selection from Lord Houghton’s poems was, of course, a 
much easier task, and has been well done. If we had any 
criticism to make upon it, it would be rather for faults of com- 
mission than omission. We see with great pleasure the beautiful 
lines on Wilkie’s conversation with a Geronomite friar in some 
Spanish convent on the picture of the Last Supper. They are 
among Lord Houghton’s finest verses, and were left out from his 
last selection :— 

“ A Spanish ANECDOTE. 


“ It was a holy usage to record, 
Upon each Kefectory’s side or end, 
This last mysterious Supper of our Lord, 
That meanest appetites might upward tend. 
“ Within the Convent-Palace of old Spain, 
Rich with the gifts and monuments of kings, 
Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 
The sovereign glory of those wondrous things. 


“A Painter of far fame, in deep delight, 
Dwelt on each beauty he so well discerned, 
While, in low tones, a grey Geronomite 
This answer to his ecstaey returned,— 
“*Stranger! I have received my daily meal 
In this good company now threescore years, 
And thou, whoe’er thon art, can’st hardly feel 
How Time these lifeless images endears. 


‘** Lifeless,—ah, no! both Faith and Art have given 
That passing hour a life of endless rest, 
And every soul who loves the food of Heaven 
May to that table come a welcome guest : 


“* Lifeless,—ah, no! while in mine heart are stored 
Sad memories of my brethren dead and gone, 
Familiar places vacant round our board, 
And still that silent Supper lasting on ; 


‘** While I review my youth,—what I was then, — 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all ! 
It seems as if these were the living men, 

And we the coloured shadows on the wall.’” 
But there are some poems included which can scarcely rank as 
poems at all, like the rubadub verses on the funeral of Napoleon. 
Lord Houghton’s forte is graceful sentiment with a touch of 
subtlety, not melodramatic rhetoric. ‘The Violet Girl” and 
“ Half-Truth ” are, perhaps, next to the lines we have quoted, the 
best specimens of what he has done and can do better than any 
other of our minor poets. 





PROMETHEUS IN ENGLISH.* 
Ir the Latin verse-writing is at length giving place to more use- 
ful accomplishments at our public schools, the love of classical 
composition cannot be said to be involved in its fall. Especially 
noticeable is the number of translations from the Greek which 
have appeared in the last few years. It would be an interesting 
addition to the next census, if we could be told how many persons 
were translating Homer, and how many Aeschylus, on that occa- 
sion. When Lord Derby was translating the Jliad there were 
some half a dozen rival Iliads being prepared. ‘These and other 
translations from the Greek were undertaken from very various 
motives ; some from genuine and simple love of the original, and 





* The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. Translated in the Origiual Metres by C. 
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desire to make him accessible to Englishmen ; others on account 
of views held by their authors on the nature of the Homeric poems 
—F. W. Newman’s, for instance, whoholds Homer as pre-eminently 
a popular or ballad poet, and therefore assimilates him as far as 
possible to the style and metre of our English ballads; but all 
more or less for the sake of metrical experiments. The “English 
hexameters” having been subjected to severe handling, their 
adherents were put upon their mettle to do the very most and 
best that could be done with them ; and their opponents had their 
several crotchets for substituting some metre that would flow 
more smoothly from English lips. The same remark applies to 
the numerous attempts to naturalize the Attic drama. Attention 
has thus been, perhaps too exclusively, drawn to the metre, and 
away from the subject-matter and poetical worth of the translation. 

One thing, however, has appeared very conspicuously,—that 
the best metrists are not necessarily the best poets, and that those 
who have the most feeling for the metrical form of the original often 
treat its subject-matter in the most dry and matter-of-fact way. 
No one has ever shown such skill in the metrical treatment and in 
the literal faithfulness (which is quite marvellous) of his version 
than Mr. Newman, yet (although some high poetical feeling ap- 
pears at times) it startles us by its prosaical dryness and oddity. 
On the other hand, Mr. Worsley, who in choosing the Spenserian 
stanza seems to depart the most widely from the form of the old 
poem, surprises us by the grand flow of his language, in which we 
acknowledge a true poet, and a spirit kindred to Homer himself. 
This experience prepares us for the issue of the metrical contro- 
versy, if it can have any issue,—that the true poet will, by one 
road or another, bring us into the presence of the original, though 
he offend our classical prejudices by refusing to work by our 
metrical rules ; but that the clever scholars who are not poets 
cannot afford to disregard these rules of form, by the observance 
of which they may produce, if not the highest, at least very use- 
ful and creditable works. 

Mr. Cayley has translated the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
in the original metres. It is an experiment on the reproduction of 
the Attic dramatic metres in English, and on this he challenges 
criticism. He tells us at starting that it is necessary rigidly to 
‘* distinguish those elements of quantity and accent which have 
been so ruthlessly confounded by most of the poets and critics who 
have patronized the ‘ accentual’ hexameter.” As the Greek 
language has a well marked word-accent, and yet in its prosody 
disregards this, and builds its verse on the length and shortness of 
its syllables, so, he thinks, we may do in English. 

English writers of hexameters have generally assumed that 
syllabic quantity may be simply disregarded, and that the rise 
and fall of the rhythm is to be effected solely by the accent ; and 
when words are joined together in a sentence the same word may 
be sometimes accented and sometimes not, which produces a con- 
stant uncertainty. This certainly is so lax and clastic a principle 
that its insufficiency for the formation of really flowing and 
pleasant verse cannot be too strongly urged. Syllabic quantity 
must be considered as well as accent; some words having a long 
vowel are so, weighted thereby that (although unaccented) they 
cannot without violence do duty as prosodically short syllables ; 
others (especially small particles) cannot be made prosodically 
long. So, in the lines, 

“A chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries, ‘ Boatman, do not tarry,’ ” 
a fastidious taste may fairly condemn the accentuation of to in 
the first line, and the non-accentuation of so heavy a word as cries 
in the second. We select this example to show that Mr. Cayley’s 
condemnation ought to fall on all English verse, and not specially 
on the hexameter. But surely his classical training has spoiled 
his ear for the natural flow of English verse, when he can say 
that ‘‘ as the metrical syllable runs usually from vowel to vowel, 
and may be rendered long not only by containing a long vowel, 
but by ending on a combination of consonants in one or two 
words (thus /ip is short, lips and leap long, but lip before stained 
is long also).” 

This classical but perfectly un-English idea is exemplified on 
every page of this translation, by such lines as, 

“ Ties Of blood and | old fellowship are | with pain sévér'd,” 
where of is long before blood; and, long from its double conso- 
nant ; so also sever’d. Can any one read this line iambically, or 
is it not naturally trochaic, “Ties of blood and old,” after 
which the rhythm cannot be scanned trochaically. We deny 
entirely that the English ear admits the initial consonants of a 
word to work backwards, and lengthen the final syllable of the 
preceding. ‘The natural rhythm is precisely the same, whether 
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we have ‘ Ties of blood” or ‘* Ties of age ;” yet to Mr. Cayley the 

former is the beginning of an iambic foot (—— WU —), the latter of 

a trochaic. If any doubt could be felt as to Mr. Cayley’s mean- 

ing in this matter, it will be dispelled by the following lines :— 

** No, never have the devices of human kind 
Thé rile & Jove déféated,” 

where the odd elision of the f can only be accounted for on the 

supposition that he regards of before Jove as a long syllable. 

We are not profound admirers of the English hexameter. But 
an example will show that the syllables we and those which Mr. 
Cayley would condemn are hardly ever the same :— 

“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 

To us the questionable or faulty words are primeval, indistinct, voicés, 

harpérs, that; in the first two words, syllables used as short which 

should be long ; and in the three last, the reverse. But to Mr. Cayley 
the three last at least would be correct, and he would condemn the 
following syllables, which to us sound perfectly right :—is, -rest, -val, 

-ring, and, -ded, with, and, in, in-dis, in, ids, and, on, their. And the 

capital difficulty of wielding the (accentual) hexameter is mainly 

this, that it demands a greater proportion of short to long syllables 
than natural English composition readily affords. But this diffi- 
culty it shares with all three-syllable (dactylic or anapaestic) verse 
in English; and the accurate ear will find as many syllables to 
condemn in such native ballad measures as in Longfellow’s hexa- 
meter ; witness the italicized syllables in the following :— 

“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold.” 

‘* When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 

“ Bold knights and fair dames, to my harp give an ear.” 

“ When the clock struck the hour for retiring.” 

“ From the field of his fame fresh and gory.” 

The last instance is especially instructive, as showing that the 

weight of a word in the sentence may make it long, though its 

vowel be short; fresh wounded (~ — V) would be correct, and so 

also and his glory(4.G— wu); but fresh and gory (46 VU —V), 

allowing fresh to have no more weight than an unaccented par- 

ticle and, offends the ear. 

The iambic trimeter is retained by Mr. Cayley for the dialogue. 
There is a pretty general consensus of opinion that our blank verse 
of ten syllables may be held to answer to the classical trimeter of 
twelve. All previous translators of Aeschylus whose works we 
have examined—Mrs. E. Barrett Browning, Mr. C. Cavendish 
Clifford, Professor Blackie, Mrs. Webster, and Miss A. Swan- 
wick—agree in this, and we think wisely. The two additional 
syllables are more often a hinderance than a help, in a language 
which, from having discarded most of its formative syllables, is far 
more concise than the Greek. Yet we would not quarrel with 
these two final syllables if they were always iambic ; but how can 
any Englishman read iambically, ‘‘ But yonder I | sée Jupiter's 
courier céming?” or, ‘‘ For with the Father's order who can dare 
dally ?” 

With the treatment of the choric metres every candid critic 
must be disposed to leniency. ‘They are so varied, so difficult and 
intricate, and perhaps we may say so imperfectly understood even 
by scholars, that the translator must either give up all attempts 
to imitate them, and adopt some English rhythm of sufficient 
pliability, or gird himself for severe work with the probability of 
utter failure in making them readable to others. Mr. Cayley has 
chosen the latter course ; the result may be judged from the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Jove, thé governor Of all, 
Né’er dn Sur conscience sét & bar with his émpire, 
Nor 1ét iis loitér visiting 
Thé divine tablés with ipprov’d hécatombs, 
Yondér o'er thé watér abateléss 


Vv 
Of our sire Océaniis 
Or by & word give offénce !” 

Compare with this Mrs. Webster's version, which is almost as 
literal, and sometimes more correct (the hecatombs are not in the 
original, and surely the Oceanides did not mean the conscience by 
yvujen ?) 

“May he who doth all guide, 
Even Zeus, ne’er pit his strength against our will. 
May we ne’er fail, with righteous sacrifice 
Of slaughtered oxen, to approach the deities 
By our father Ocean’s never ceasing tide, 
And may our words be sinless still.” 

Mr. Cayley’s metrical experiments, then, we must pronounce 

a failure. Perhaps it was well they should be tried; but they 





will scarcely be repeated. We have no space to speak of the 
merits of the translation apart from the verse, except to say that 
it is very faithful, and even close, to the original, and of high 
poetical feeling. Occasionally (though not very often) the writer 
seems to have misunderstood the meaning. In common with Mrs 
Webster, he has innovated on the Greek, by making the chorus 
speak in the plural,—very improperly, we think, since their 
speech is often quite personal, and should thefore be regarded ag 
the simultaneous soliloquy of a number of persons. In the dia- 
logue, though the diction is sometimes too prosaic or even slovenly, 
sometimes, especially in the passages of repartee, it is exceedingly 
terse and apt, as— 
“Pr. Why, what should awe me,—death not in my destinies ? 
Ch. But if some heavier suffering be decreed to thee ? 
Pr. Let him! For all extremities I’ve to be prepared. 
Ch. Yet are the fawners on the Needs-Must-Be the wise. 
Pr. Revere, adore, cringe unto those aloft ever ; 
But I reck of Jove less than of nonentity. 
Leave him to do, to lord it all this hour of his! 
Not long the Sovereign of the Gods shall he remain.” 
And in the sublime passages the translation sometimes rises to 
a grandeur which would certainly not be expected from the writer 
of those unmusical single lines which, in dealing with the metrical 
question, we have quoted apart from their context. As a favour- 
able example of Mr. Cayley’s power, we will conclude with a 
quotation of the soliloquy of Prometheus, when just bound to the 
rock and left alone :— 
‘“‘O splendid Aether, O ye Winds of nimble wing, 
O Fountain-heads, and yonder hoary Deep’s billows 
Innumerously smiling, and all-teeming Earth, 
You, and the Sun’s orb that beholdeth all, attest 
How well the Gods their fellow-god are revenged upon! 
Woe, woo! sufferings, anticipations , —— 
Both compel a moan: where in eternity 
Shall a boundary loom to my anguish? 
Yet why this utterance ? All the future unto me 
Stands clear beforehand: and an unforeseen penance 
Cannot befall me: but the weird I must abide 
Of Fate, as I most lightly can, remembering 
Necessity’s armed with power incontestable. 


Hore’s then the suffering, which to mine offence belongs, 
Below the welkin riveted in my chains to pine.” 





TO SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES.* 

Wuite the Rev. James Fraser was laboriously collecting the 
materials for his late Report, a private Commission of Inquiry was 
being conducted by two enterprising English ladies; as the result 
of which appears, not a ponderous blue-book, but a small volume, 
cheerful in its exterior, and eminently readable within. The 
writer has evidently a deep interest in her subject; she writes 
sensibly, moderately, and briefly, and many who would hardly 
care to study the subject much in extenso, may yet be not disin- 
clined to hear what an intelligent woman, herself a teacher, saw 
and heard among those schools which, whatever may be their 
defects, have certainly raised the general education of the people 
to a point which we have not yet attained, at a cost, according to 
Mr. Fraser, one-third less than that of the very deficient schooling 
enjoyed by the children of our labourers and artizans. 

The time, we hope, is not far off when we may discuss more 
fully the merits and demerits of the system pursued in the 
United States, and may consider how far it is advisable to 
adopt it ourselves, with such modifications as may be necessary, 
especially that part which makes education compulsory on all 
parents, guardians, and masters, and that which defrays its ex- 
penses by local taxation. At present we shall confine ourselves 
to pointing out the most marked divergences from our own system 
in the plan and method of its teaching. In the first place, it aims 
higher. Not only do the children of the labouring classes and of 
the petty shopkeepers (as with us) find a cheap education there, 
but that class of all others the most destitute of decent means of 
instruction in this country, the prosperous tradesmen in country 
towns, and the poorer professional men,—are provided with the 
means (if they so please) of preparing their sons for college. From 
the primary school the scholar passes to the grammar, from the 
grammar, after a somewhat sharp examination, into the high 
school, where the subjects taught are ‘* English, Latin; and his- 
tory, mental science, natural science, and mathematics; and, 
further, as elective studies, Greek, French, and German, any one 
of which may be added to the school course, but not more than 
one, except in rare cases.” ‘At the public schools the large 
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majority of Americans receive, at least, part of their education ; 
and it is very common to see the children of Members of Congress, 
&e., side by side with those of labourers and artizans, where the 
quarter of the city for which the school is established embraces 
the residences of both classes.” 

Besides this mixture of ranks at an American public school, even 
up to the most advanced classes, boys and girls work side by side, 
and all creeds and shades of belief, but not of colour, are repre- 
sented there. One of the revised statutes directs that ‘‘ the school 
committee shall require the daily reading of some portion of the 
Bible, in the common English version ; but shall never direct any 
school-books calculated to favour the tenets of any particular sect 
of Christians to be purchased or used in any of the town schools.” 
School opens with the reading of Scripture and with the Lord's 
Prayer; beyond this, no religious teaching is attempted. With 
regard to the custom of teaching boys and girls in the same classes, 
our authoress found an almost complete unanimity of opinion 
among the school teachers to this effect,—that this joint educa- 
tion stimulates the intellect and industry of both; that evil 
results are rare; that ‘the mutual influence exerted is usually 
very beneficial ;"—and that the girls keep pace with the boys, 
are, ‘‘on the whole, quite as far advanced in their studies as the 
boys, and quite as capable of continued mental exertion.” In 
this decision of the teaching staff in America our lady visitant 
will find the reward of all her toils. She is an earnest, though far 
from hot-headed advocate of woman's intellectual claims. She 
desires that an identical standard should exist for scholars of both 
sexes, and that the same facilities should be open to both. ‘This she 
found to be very generally done in America, and she gives an 
interesting account of the Colleges she visited, and where she was 
most hospitably received. At Oberlin (a college of missionary 
tendencies and strongly Evangelical views), the young men and 
girls live in separate halls, meeting only at class times or in the 
refectory. Many of the girls work for their board. Indeed, the 
original founder made it compulsory on all students to work with 
their hands four hours daily. From the deficiency of vitality, 
the physical languor and religious excitemenv that prevail at this 
college, this union of ‘* bodily labour with mental toil ” would not 
seem to be beneficial. The Professors, however, were all agreed that 
“hardly an instance had arisen where harm had come from the 
system of joint education, and that many good results undoubtedly 
did follow.” The Professor of Chemistry and Physiology thought 
that the girls played their part in the recitations almost as well as 
the young men, but did not consider them so well qualified for the 
‘* ]engthened consideration of a scientific study.” ‘The Professor of 
Greek told me that he was unable to see much difference between the 
studentsof thetwo sexes. “If I am tofind a distinction, Imay perhaps 
say that, speaking generally, the ladies have more intuitive quick- 
ness in construing, and earlier acquire elegance in composition, 
while the gentlemen seem more open to seize on points touch- 
ing the philosophy of the language. As regards power of attention 
and application, I have never remarked any difference, and the 
work done is usually about equal.” ‘The Professor of Mathematics 
spoke more strongly. ‘I have found,” he said, ‘‘ the work done 
by ladies to be fully equal to that of the gentlemen—/ully, and 
it has more than once occurred that the best scholar in my class 
was a lady. Ladies are generally the quickest at recitation, and 
will repeat long problems more accurately than most of the young 
men. I do not know that they have any counterbalancing defect. 
As to strength and power of application, I know that the advan- 
tage is said to be with the men, but I have not found it so.” 
From Oberlin our authoress went to Hillsdale, where the arrange- 
ments “are thoroughly patriarchal and simple.” ‘The young men 
and girls dine together, students wash their own clothes at the 
College laundry and attend to their own rooms, and to this 
decided mark of physical activity is added a class for gymnastics. 
Apropos of this we learn :—“ In curious contrast with the American 
deficiency of animal vitality, I have noticed, in the girls at least, 
a capacity for the endurance of mental labour which certainly 
exceeds that of most of their English cousins. That they do not 
still further diminish their physical health by this, I am not pre- 
pared to say, in fact, I think it probable that they do; but they 
do not seem actually to break down nearly so soon as I should 
expect an average English girl to do under the same amount of 
work.” 

At Antioch College the joint education of the sexes was to 
the first President (Horace Mann) a matter of some doubt and 
difficulty at first, but his experience in the mixed normal schools 
justified the measure to him; and though he never went quite so 
far as some other teachers on this point,—restricting, for instance, 
the female students to reading instead of reciting their speeches or 





essays, he never saw practical reason to doubt the wisdom of the 
system. He considered.teaching to be emphatically a woman's 
mission, having “ watched long enough to know that, other things 
being equal, a woman’s teaching is more patient, persistent, and 
thorough than a man’s.” 

The testimony of the second President of the College was that, 
‘* regarded from a moral point of view, the experiment was a com- 
plete success, no grave cause of reproach ever having arisen to dis- 
credit the system, and the influence of it on the young men being 
especially valuable that equally good work can be 
obtained from each sex, and that the girls by no means lagged 
behind the young men in their general studies. In classics 
especially he thought them equal, except when it came to the philo- 
sophy of a language in which the young men were apt to take the 
most interest. In mathematics and science he thought girls 
could master a problem or prepare a recitation quite as well as 
the young men, but that it was much rarer to find among them 
the power of going on for themselves to construct new problems 
and make new discoveries, and that their interest in subjects of 
this class was much less intense.” Nevertheless, in this very college 
a lady at onetime filled the chair of mathematics, and that, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Mann, in “a manner pronounced unsurpassed by 
those who were conversant with our first American institutions.” 
The chief labour of teaching in all the American schools, and in 
most of the colleges our authoress visited, fell upon female teachers. 
Of the four normal schools in Massachusetts two are for both men 
and women, while the other two are exclusively for women 
teachers; and the amount of erudition she found in the female 
professors of one college proved quite overwhelming to their 
visitor and volunteer inspector. 

We commend this educational tour to the attention of our 
readers, and conclude with an extract illustrative of the writer's 
own bias on the subject of joint education. “I had a very 
interesting talk with the President of the Washington University 
as to the joint and separate education of the sexes, he being an 
advocate for the latter, though he acknowledged that he had no 
personal experience of the former plan. His idea was that an 
institution like that we had just seen—(the St. Mary’s Institute 
at St. Louis, founded for girls only, and looked upon as a branch 
of the University)—was most fitted to give the best advantages to 
girls; and in answer to an inquiry of mine, he said that they 
would at the Washington University be very willing to examine 
and grant degrees to such women as should by an unusual course 
of study have duly qualified themselves for the honour. I was 
much interested to hear these views from such an authority, as my 
own ideas were not dissimilar; and it was clear, at all events 
(without condemning the system of joint education), that girls 
were amply provided for when furnished with the means of the 
highest culture, and not debarred from the highest rewards, should 
they themselves desire the toilsome task of their acquisition.” 





A DETECTIVE’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WAR.* 


Tue question whether the end justifies the means is one on which, 
ever since it was first stated, mankind has been divided in opinion. 
In our own experience, we have found that when young men, 
healthily reared, first encounter this question of moral philosophy, 
they incline almost invariably to answer it with an indignant 
negative, but that later, as they become absorbed in the affairs of 
life, they consciously or unconsciously act more or less in contra- 
diction to the judgment of their youth. Whether those casuists, 
however, who argue in the aflirmative, or those who give their ver- 
dict in favour of the negative are right, it is not our purpose on 
the present occasion to inquire. Two professions, at least, there are 
which, according to the notions generally prevailing on this sub- 
ject, could not exist except on the assumption that the correct 
solution of the problem is in the affirmative. This the members. 
of the Jesuitical and detective crafts agree in accepting as an 
axiom. The volume before us consists of little more than a 
detailed account of transactions in which certain ends were attained 
by the adoption of means which, to say the least, few persons 
under ordinary circumstances would venture to resort to. General 
Baker, the Chief of the American Detective Bureau throughout 
the great Civil War, holds that ‘although contrary to the spirit of 
our [i. e., the American] republican institutions in time of peace, 
a detective organization is indispensable in time of war.” He is 
further of opinion that ‘there is nothing in the Secret Service- 
that demands a violation of honour, or a sacrifice of principle, 
beyond the ordinary rules of warfare.” (p.34.) General Baker appears. 


* History of the United States’ Secret Service. By General L. C. Baker, Chief of the 
National Detective Police. Philadelptia: L. C. Baker, 1867. Loudon: Tribaer.. 
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to hold that ‘* the ordinary rules of warfare ” countenance him not 
only in combating villains with their own weapons, but also in using 
the same kind of weapons against even an honourable opponent. 
‘Thus, on one occasion he was, reluctantly, as he confesses, com- 
pelled to shoot the man who had given him a sorely needed meal 
and a night’s lodging. It was his every-day experience to be 
enjoying the hospitality of the men he was plotting to destroy. 
Systematic deception and treachery, and the profession of sen- 
timents the most opposite to those he really entertained, were 
the recognized tools with which he was constantly working to gain 
access to the sympathies and secrets of intended victims. ‘There 
is hardly a page in the volume that does not describe our author 
in the successful practice of these arts. 

Mr. Baker’s first experiences as a detective were made in Cali- 
fornia during the anarchy that prevailed there in the year 1854. 
In 1861 when he was about to leave San Francisco, a number of 
merchants presented him with a public testimonial, in consideration 
of the valuable services he had rendered the State in connection 
with the Vigilance Committees during that period of disturbance. 
Before he reached New York, the great Civil War had broken out ; 
and he resolved to place his services at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. He was not long before he arrived at Washington, and 
obtained an introduction to the veteran General, Winfield Scott, 
who, after a short interview, gave him twenty double eagles, and 
despatched him on a mission of espionage to Richmond. He 
was absent from Washington no more than three weeks, during 
which interval he was several times placed in the most critical and 
perilous positions. It was only the possession of the greatest cool- 
ness, courage, audacity, and fertility of resource in the arts of 
deception that enabled him successfully to encounter the perils of 
his first journey to the ‘‘ rebel” capital. At starting he was twice 
arrested as a rebel by the Federal pickets, but was successful in 
getting through the lines at the third attempt. No sooner was he 
on Confederate ground, however, than he was pounced upon by 
four Southern cavalrymen, and sent as a Yankee spy to the head- 
quarters of General Beauregard. After undergoing a severe 
examination by that officer and a more insidious inquisition at the 
hands of the notorious Southern female spy, Belle Boyd, who came 
to offer him comfort in the shape of a few religious tracts, accom- 
panied by a profession of her own secret sympathy with the cause 
of the Union, he was sent under escort to Richmond. Arrived 
there, he was thrice privately examined by Jefferson Davis, and in 
the result not only succeeded in convincing the Confederate 
President of his Southern sympathies, but so far gained his 
confidence as to obtain from him an appointment as an 
agent of the Confederate Government. For several days after 
being liberated he walked about Richmond, making himself 
familiar with the details of the Confederate forces, &. On one 
occasion, he was almost taken off his guard by being recognized by 
a man who had known him in California. Subsequently he 
obtained a pass to Fredericksburg, from which place he, with great 
difficulty, contrived to escape on his return journey to the North. 
Soon after crossing the Rappahannock he was stopped by Con- 
federate cavalry, but managed by a ruse to get away with the 
horse and revolver of the man who was left to guard him. Next 
morning he found he was pursued by cavalry, and narrowly escaped 
being run through the body with the sword of a dragoon who was 
probing a haystack in which the spy had concealed himself. He 
rested that night on the banks of the Potomac, in a tent occupied by 
two Confederate soldiers of German extraction, whose supper he 
shared. They were, however, somewhat suspicious, and would not 
gotosleep. It was only after hours of wearied watching that he at 
length, after many ineffectual attempts, succeeded in getting away 
to the river bank, where he jumped into a boat belonging to his 
hosts. With only one oar, and that imperfect, to propel the 
craft, he found that before he had had time to row more than a 
dozen yards from the bank one of his late hosts was in pursuit of 
him, and preparing to discharge his rifle at him. From his boat, 
however, the runaway observed his danger, and pulling out his 
“+ six-shooter,” shot his recent benefactor dead. ‘The other 
German now came up, and after an exchange of shots he also was 
wounded. A squad of soldiers, in the meantime, alarmed by the 
report of fire-arms, began to fire from another part of the bank 
upon the escaping Yankee, but our hero, rowing for his life 
amid a shower of bullets falling around him with a ‘‘ chug ” into 
the water, at length succeeded in effecting a safe landing on the 
other side of the river, which at that point was four miles wide. 

The complete success attending this, the first adventure of our 
detective, whereby he was enabled to bring General Scott impor- 
tant information with regard to the fortifications of Richmond, 
Manassas, and Fredericksburg, and the disposition, strength, and 





station of the Confederate forces, decided that officer to recom. 
mend him to Secretary Cameron for permanent employment ag 
secret agent in connection with the Military Department. 

Among the earliest of his successes in his official capacity wag 
the arrest of a very dangerous ‘‘ rebel ” spy, who, under an assumed 
name, had taken up his quarters at an inn in a quiet little village 
of the North, where he often supplied the parson’s pulpit, and had 
played the part of an extreme Abolitionist with such success that 
he had been enabled to collect 4,000 dollars ostensibly for the 
support of Parson Brownlow’s paper, the Knoxville Whig. One 
morning, Mr. French, the gentleman in question, who imagined 
himself perfectly secure against discovery in his quiet retreat, 
was honoured with a visit by our detective, accompanied by 
Franklin, a colleague. The story of the arrest, with the effect it 
produced upon the unsuspecting hostess, is somewhat amusing, 
Baker, when the right moment came, suddenly presented himself 
in the Southerner’s room, and extending his hand, said :— 

“How are you, F.?” He arose, and politely taking my hand, said, 
“You have the advantage of me.” Ireplied, “I believe I have, for [have 
a warrant for your arrest, and I don’t think you have one for me.’— 
“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I recollect younow. You are from California?” 
And in the coolest and most offhand manner said, ‘“‘ Why, I am glad to 
see anybody from California. Here is some good brandy. Well, how 
are my friends McDougaland Tillford?” He then added, “ Why, Baker, 
this is a good joke. How did you find out where I was? I thought I 
had got beyond the reach of detectives. Now, the people here think me a 
very good man. IL have lectured on temperance and religion; have a class 
in the Sabbath School; and am courting one of the prettiest girls in Con- 
necticut. This is too bad.” By this time the landlord and his wife had 
entered the room, having learned from Franklin French’s real charac- 
ter, when she [the landlady] said, “Why, Mr. Jackson, how could you 
be so wicked? These gentlemen say you are a rebel spy. ‘To think 
that a secessionist has ever slept under our roof. I'// have to air the bed 
and purify the whole house.” Then, looking at her hands and crying 
bitterly, she added, “ And I have washed your clothes! May the Lord 
Sorgive you, for I can’t !” 

Walter Bowie, after whose uncle the Bowie knife was named, 
was another desperate Confederate agent, whose career was put a 
stop to by our author. ‘The quotation just given may serve asa 
fair specimen of the average style of the book, whose defects and 
merits are characteristically American. There is far too much 
matter in the book, and what there is is too loosely put together. 
As the record of the career of a man who, iu all he did, appears to 
have enjoyed the unshaken confidence of President Lincoln and 
Secretary Stanton, and who raised himself by his indomitable 
energy and extraordinary talent as a detective to the head of his 
own branch of the police service, the work will be read with in- 
terest. The revelations here made concern, for the most part, 
traitorous Northerners, often men occupying the highest position. 
Thus in January, 1865, we find the ‘ great detective,” as our 
author was called, engaged in an attempt to unravel the mystery 
of the gigantic frauds which had long been going on in connec- 
tion with the recruiting service. ‘The desertion of recruits was so 
common that ‘ on investigation, it was found that only one wm four 
of the enlisted men reached the front.” It was evident that an 
organized system of robbery was being practised, but hitherto the 
guilty parties had almost entirely escaped detection. ‘The Secre- 
tary of War at length determined if possible to put a stop to their 
proceedings, and commissioned General Laker to undertake the 
work :— 

“T received my instructions, and immediately repaired to New York, 
the great rendezvous of gamblers in recruiting, and the centre of their 
complicated and increasing business. Two or three days devoted to in- 
quiries concerning them so astounded, discouraged, and disheartened me, 
that I resolved to abandon the investigation and return to Washington. 
Tee For nearly the entire circle of military and civil officers were 
found to be either directly or indirectly implicated in bounty swindling, 
from the staff officer to the orderly, and from the judge to the lowest 
criminal in the haunts of dissipation and vice. And hence, all the usual 
methods of procedure in detective service were quite unavailing.” (p. 
379.) 

He was, however, ordered to proceed with his investigations 
and endeavour to make an example of some of the principal 
offenders,—a commission which he executed to the letter. He 
completely broke up the business of the ‘‘ bounty-jumpers” and 
‘‘ bounty brokers.” ‘The corruption he discovered in the Navy 
was even worse than that in connection with the Army :— 

‘“‘In the whole history of fraud and corruption in the recruiting service 
during the rebellion, I doubt, says our author, whether there is a 
parallel to that practised at the naval recruiting rendezvous in New 
York and Brooklyn. Hardly a naval officer connected with the receiv- 
ing ships at the Brooklyn Navy Yard but was in some way connected with 
enlistment frauds.” (p. 408.) 

Other abuses which were suppressed almost wholly by General 
Baker were the gambling hells, the houses of ill-fame, and un- 
licensed liquor saloons, that had sprung up with the war in the 
national capital. At the time that he made his raid on the last- 
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mentioned establishments, he tells us that there were not less than 
3,500 places for the sale of intoxicating liquor in Washington 
alone. With regard to the gambling houses he tells us that :— 

‘In Washington, gambling increased naturally and inevitably with the 

rogress of the war. It is not a pleasant thing to say that the patron- 
age of the gaming table had been drawn largely from members of 
Congress, to whom were added, with the increasing number of officers 
gathering to the capital, many high in military command. With the 
demand for such haunts of ‘sporting men,’ their number multiplied 
until I had a list of more than a hundred houses, many of which were 
gorgeous beyond description. The fitting up of a single place of this 
kind cost 25,009 dollars.” (p. 241.) 

On consulting with the Military Governor of the district of 
Columbia with reference to the proposed suppression of these 
places, that officer discouraged him from the undertaking, basing 
his advice on ‘‘the popular acquiescence in this state of things, 
the patronage of distinguished men, and the character of the pro- 
prietors of the hells.” Still, our detective persevered, and in a 
single night effectually destroyed the business of the gamblers in 
Washington. ‘To our author's disclosures of shocking immorality 
and corruption in some of the highest Treasury officials ; to his 
seizure of 20,000 dollars’ worth of obscene books and prints on 
their way to the Army, and the great bonfire which was made of 
them in President Lincoln’s presence, near the White House; to 
the havoc he played with fraudulent contractors, embezzling clerks, 
traitorous merchants, and corrupt officers of the Army and Navy, 
we have no space to refer. 

Financially speaking, the Detective Bureau was a decidedly 
profitable institution. According to the account here rendered, 
it appears that during the three and a half years of its exist- 
ence the total cost of it to the United States’ Government was 
no more than the modest sum of 170,920 dollars, or less than 
50,000 dollars annually. In that time, besides the millions it 
indirectly saved the Government by the terror its activity struck 
into would-be offenders, it actually recovered property and cash 
to the value of 1,453,932 dollars; and, in addition to this, it 
arrested, and was the means of punishing, no less than 1,254 of 
the most dangerous and insidious class of offenders, who had in 
many cases entirely baffled the attempts of the ordinary officers 
of justice to reach them. 





THE ARCADIA.* 
Tur few with whom the Arcadia is already a familiar book will, 
probably, be unwilling to exchange the stately folio to which they 
have been accustomed for a volume of more modern size and 
shape. But the folio has its proper place—the fair formal garden 
or oriel window of an Elizabethan manor-house. Many readers, 
we trust, will gladly welcome a book which they can carry with 
them in holiday time, in their journeyings to the sands and cliffs of 
English coasts, or Welsh mountains, or Scottish glens and lochs. 
Messrs. Low and Marston offer to them, for a few shillings, a tract- 
able volume, green as an Arcadian spring, and every way fair to 
look upon, and, if they will trust our recommendation, they will 
include it among their companions of travel. 

That the Arcadia, indeed, can ever be popular as it was popular 
during the forty years that followed its first publication, it is idle 
to suppose. It owed something at least of its great success to the 
singular prestige that surrounded the author’s name. ‘The grace 
and nobleness of Sidney's figure still lend an enchantment to 
what he wrote, which must have been immeasurably more power- 
ful with the generation in which the tradition of his personal 
presence still survived. And his book occupied a new field. 
The first, as it may be called, of that great series of prose fictions 
in which our literature is rich beyond all others, it had the good 
fortune to awake one of the strongest of our national tastes. 
When it passed intooblivion it yielded to the adverse influences of 
altered times, rather than to the superior attractions of more 
popular rivals. The great political and religious struggle which 
engrossed the minds of Englishmen during the middle of the 
seventeenth century favoured the growth of a very different 
literature. Under the Puritan rule there was small encouragement 
for “‘ vain amatorious ” books. The Restoration, while it revived the 
lighter tastes, gave rise, as was to be expected, to a more realistic 
school of fiction. For more than two centuries the Arcadia was not 
reprinted. Viewed simplyas a romance, it has its merits. It abounds 
with incident. The plot, though burdened with episodes, is not 
without a certain skill of construction, and might, we can imagine, 
even interest an ordinary novel-reader who should be allowed his 
usual licence of skipping what struck him as tedious. More than 





_* The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip Sidney, Knight. With 
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enough, we are inclined to think, has been said of its complexity, 
and of the obscurity caused by the disguises which the principal 
characters assume. These principal characters are the two 
princes, Pyrocles and Musidorus. ‘The scene opens on the coast 
of Laconia, near the island of Cythera, where Musidorus is 
lamenting for his friend, lost, as he believes, in a shipwreck from 
which hz has himself barely escaped. He catches another glimpse 
of him only to be more assured of his death, and then wends his * 
way to Arcadia, to the hospitable house of Calander. ‘There, 
after a few days, he hears how Calander’s son has been taken 
prisoner fighting for the Lacedzemonians against the Helots. He 
contrives a plan for delivering him, makes his way into the 
Helots’ stronghold, and engages in combat with theif chief, whom 
he discovers to be the lost Pyrocles. This is happily the end of dis- 
guise the first. The two friends return to Calander’s house, but in 
a few days the unlucky Musidorus again misses his companion. 
After months of search he finds him again in disguise the second, 
having assumed the character and name of the Amazon Zelmanc. 
Pyrocles then tells his tale. He had seen in Calander’s house 
the picture of the Lady Philoclea, daughter of Basilius, King of 
Arcadia, and had heard her praises, and could not rest till he 
had seen the original. But Basilius had shut himself up in a 
sequestered spot with his wife, Gynecia, and his daughters, Pamela 
and Philoclea, whom he thus hoped to keep unmarried ; their 
marriage, according to a certain oracle which had come to him, 
portending great disasters. In this retreat he had no attendants 
but a certain clownish shepherd Dameetas, with his wife, Miso, and 
his daughter, Mopsa. Here the false Zelmane had contrived to 
establish herself, but found the position full of difficulty. 
Her, or rather his, passion for Philoclea had grown into a 
very serious reality. Meanwhile, the old Basilius had fallen 
violently in love with the supposed lady, and (Queen Gy- 
necia was as much smitten with the man whom her sharper 
wits thought they had detected under the disguise. Musidorus 
gives the best of advice to his friend, but ends by following his 
example. Le disguises himself as the shepherd Dorus, takes 
service with Dameetas, has the good luck on his first introduction 
to save Pamela from a bear, and naturally becomes as frantic for 
her as Pyrocles for her sister. ‘Thus ends the first book. In book 
the second the action nearly stands still. The disguised princes 
relate their adventures in former years. Philoclea passes easily 
from a romantic affection for Zelmane to a love for Pyrocles, 
and Pamela’s heart is won by the courtship which Dorus ad- 
dresses ostensibly to Mopsa. In the next book, Cecropia, mother 
to Amphialus, who, but for the birth of Basilius’s daughters, 
would have been heir to the throne, entraps the ladies, and 
carries them off with Zelmane to her castle. Basilius be- 
sieges the place, and much fighting ensues, wherein a great 
clearance of the minor characters is effected. Cecropia falls 
backwards from the top of a tower ; Amphialus kills himself, after 
performing prodigies of valour in the vain attempt to win Philo- 
clea’s love. In the midst of a furious conflict between Zelmane 
and a certain Prince Anaxius, who has been Amphialus’s great 
ally, Sidney’s story is interrupted. When it is resumed, we find 
the scene changed to the old King’s home. Here the action hurries 
on. How Zelmane cheats her (or his) unwelcome lovers, how the 
old King is poisoned, how his family and the two disguised princes 
are accused of the crime, and how, when every one, the stern 
judge, Euarchus, among them, is in despair, a happy turn of 
events sets all things right, the reader will, we hope, have the 
curiosity to discover for himself. ‘The editor would have done 
well if he had enumerated and described as the dramatis persone 
some twenty of the principal characters, and if he had dis- 
tinguished the episodes from the consecutive narrative. As he 
has taken considerable liberties with the original, he might even 
have ventured so far as to subdivide the books into chapters. 

But Sidney’s style must charm those who will find his story 
tedious. It is not too much to say that it may be ranked with 
the magnificent prose of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, not as abso- 
lutely equal, but as we rank the versification of Chaucer with that 
of Dryden and Pope. Here is the passage where the true Zelmane, 
who had been disguised as the page Daiphantus, addresses her 
master, Pyrocles : — 





‘It sufficeth me that the strange course I have taken shall to your 
|! remembrance witness my love; and yet this breaking of my heart, be- 
| fore I would discover my _ will make you, I hope, think that I was 
| not altogether unmodest. Think of me so, dear master, and that thought 
| shall be my life ;” and with that languishingly looking upon me, “ and I 

pray you,” said she, ‘even by these dying eyes of mine, which are only 

sorry to die because they shall lose your sight, and by these polled 
| locks of mine, which, while they were long, were the ornament of my 
| Sex, now, in their short curls, the testimony of my servitude; and by 
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the servico I have done you, which God knows has been full of love, think 
of me after my death with kindness, though you cannot with love. And 
whensoever ye shall make any other lady happy with your well placed 
affection, if you tell her my folly, I pray you speak of it not with scorn, 
but with pity.” (p. 214.) 


In another style, we have the following :— 


“This world, therefore, cannot otherwise consist but by a mind of | 


wisdom which governs it, which whether you will allow to be the 
Creator thereof, as undoubtedly He is, or the soul and governor thereof, 
most certain it is that whether He govern all, or make all, His power is 
above either his creatures or his government. And if His power be 
above all things, then, consequently, it must necds be infinite, since 
there is nothing above to limit it; for beyond which there is nothing 
must needs be boundless and infinite. If His power be infinite, then 
likewise must his knowledge be infinite; for else there should bo an 
infinite proportion of power which He should not know how to use. . 
If his knowledge and power be infinite, then must needs his goodness 
and justice march in the same rank; for infiniteness of power and 
knowledge, without like measure of goodness, must necessarily bring 
forth destruction and ruin, and not ornament and preservation.” (pp. 
284-5.) 

Mr. Friswell’s omissions and curtailments reduce the bulk of the 
Arcadia by about a third. They are, on the whole, judiciously 


made. The verse, especially, has been cut down with an unsparing | 


hand, and we cannot profess to regret it. Sidney’s attempts to 
use the classical metres have, however, one interesting peculiarity 
which would have justified the retention of some specimens. ‘They 
are written on a system of prosody which, though not very rigid, 
at least attempts to follow the classical rules. Here are some 
elegiacs :— 
Fortune, Nature, Love, long have contended about me, 
Which should most miseries cast on a worme that I am. 
Fortune thus ’gan say: Miserie and misfortune is all one, 
And of misfortune, fortune hath onely the gift. 
With strong foes on land, on sea with contrarie tempests, 
Still do I cross this wretch whatso ho taketh in hand. 
Tush, tush! said Nature, this is all but a trifle; a man’s self 
Gives haps or mishaps, e’en as he ordreth his heart. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—»— 

Scnoot Booxs.—Among smaller educational works to which we 
cannot give a separate notice, we must bestow a few lines of praise on 
the Rev. Percival Frost's edition of the sixth and seventh books of 
Thucydides, published under the title of the Sicilian Expedition (Mac- 
millan). It is Mr. Frost’s aim to secure accuracy in construing, and 
his notes will certainly aid in effecting that object. Of Mr. Paley’s Lliad 
of Homer wo have spoken already, when it came before us in a larger 
volume; if has now undergone some alteration and revision, and 
appears as one of the Grammar School Classics (Whittaker and Co.). 
Mr. Chandler's little work on the Elements of Greek Accentuation is one 
of the Clarendon Press Series (Oxford: Clarendon Press), and may be 
named with Mr. Thring’s Manual of Mood Constructions (Macmillan). 
Dr. White has added to his series of works in conjunction with the 
Public School Latin Primer a First Latin Exercise Book (Longmans). 
Under the title of Luasy Passages for Translation into Latin 
(Clarendon Press) Mr. Sargent has collected some good specimens of 
English prose. M. Gustave Masson, French Master at Harrow, has 
edited a play of Corneille and one of Molitre for the same series, 
beginning the French Classics with English Notes (Clarendon Press). Mr. 
Currie sends us a manual of Lnglish Prose Composition (Blackwood), and 
Mr. Bilton two little Reading Books (Longmans) adapted to the require- 
ments of the Revised Code. Zhe Ladies’ College and School Examiner, 
by M. A. Johnston (Longmans), contains a number of questions in his- 
tory, literature, and science, which the Key to the Examiner solves 
satisfactorily. 

The Champagne Country. By Robert Tomes. (Routledge.)—As 
American Consul at Rheims for nearly two years, Mr. Tomes had good 
opportunities of tasting champagne, witnessing the process, and learn- 
ing the secrets of its manufacture. We have read before—in one of Mr. 
Musgrave's books, we think—the account of the straining and mixing, 
the tilting and clearing, the corking and riveting which are so many 
steps in the concoction of the sparkling liquor. We have seen pictures 
of the champagne cork as it appears before it is subjected to the pressure 
of a heavy weight above and the struggling gas below, before knobs 
burst out as the string cuts into its smooth surface, and before its lower 
extremity swells out lovingly to sip the wine in the neck of the bottle. 
Mr. Tomes says that a whole colony of Spanish corkcutters has settled 
at Rheims for the purpose of supplying suitable corks, and that each 
good cork costs the manufacturer 1$d. It costs the consumer much more, 
but then it is the pop that is so well-worth the money. The right way 
of tasting champagne, it seems, is to pour a drop or two into the palm 
of the hand, and after rubbing the palm to apply the nose to it. If the 
champagne is good it will have an aromatic smell; if bad, a mixed 
odour of sugar and spirits. However, according to Mr. Tomes, it is use- 
less going to Rheims in search of good champagne, as foreign agents 
and travellers have a monopoly of it. If so, Mr. Tomes’s mythical 
Englishman who came to the hotel at Rheims, and drank through the 


list of champagnes in three days at four bottles a day, might as well 

have stayed at home. We confess that we have more faith in the sto 

of Mr. Tomes’s countryman who, having read that Pitt and Wilber- 
| force studied French at Rheims, resolved to follow their example. He 
| came to Rheims with the firm intention of remaining six months, but 
finding the place too dull for him left in six honrs. 

Le Roman Wune Veuve. Par Louis Enault. (Hachette.)—Recalling 
to our minds with some pleasure a former story of M. Enault’s, and 
thinking of the part that widows play in works of fiction, we took up 
this book with some curiosity. As soon as we found that the scens was 
laid in India, we began to doubt of the author's success. The widow is 
one who is saved from her husband’s funeral pile by British interven- 
| tion, and the hero of the story is a young Englishman who, after taking 

part in the rescue, falls in love with the widow. In writing of English 
| habits M. Enault cannot free himself from the usual French blunders, 
|He shows us young officers at breakfast in India washing down 
| puddings as heavy as lead with the generous wines of Spain 
and Portugal. Every one knows that young English officers in 
India do not adopt the customs of the natives, and that their impru- 
dence in matters of dict has serious consequences. But even in 
England we are not given to drinking port and sherry at breakfast, and 

it is not likely that our nationality would be so exaggerated in a hot 
climate as to drive us to excesses which would be fatal in the midst of 
our fogs and rain. We do not know how far M. Enault is to be trusted 

in purely Indian affairs. His descriptions are often animated and pic- 
turesque, but many of them seem too theatrical, and the tiger hunt in 
particular is contrary to our experience of professed books of Indian 
sport. 

The Last Thirty Years ina Mining District. By Ignotus. (Longmans. ) 
—Scotching and the Candle versus the Lamp and Trades’ Unions” 
is the second title of this book, and as may be supposed, the old state 
of things is shown to be worse than that which exists at present. 
Among the instances of “scotching” given us we must mention the 
case of the three men who went to shoota “knobstick.” The barrel of 
the gun burst, and wounded one of them so severely that he could not 
be moved from the spot. On this the other two men resolved to put an 
end to him, for fear of his betraying them, and were about to do so, when 
he implored them to let him escape if he could, promising to take all 
the guilt on himself if he was captured. He was captured, and was 
hung for the murder of which they had been guilty, and by which he 
had suffered already. Another instance is that of a man who had 
worked in spite of the rules of his fellow-workmen, and who was seized 
upon in the presence of his wife and children by somo delegates and 
laid on a block. Tho delegates then took a poker and broke both his 
legs, after which they retired quietly, saying that he would not require 
to cut coal for some little time. These two stories are perhaps the most 
revolting in the book, but they do not stand alone. It is unfortunate 
that the book should be written in the worst of all possible styles, and 
that its language should be often obscure, always inclegant, and not 
always grammatical. 

The Art of Conversation. By Roger Boswell. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.) —We pay this book a compliment, and one which it deserves, 
when we say that it is remarkably sensible. It is not brilliant, it does not 
attempt to be, but we have no doubt that it will be of much service. Per- 
haps if all its precepts are followed indiscriminately it will be guilty of 
creating a mass of bores, but we trust some judgment will be used in 
the selection of hints which will promote good feeling, and the rejec- 
tion of those which will have a contrary effect. ‘Telling English- 
men that “ with a slow, deliberate mode of utterance our words make a 
greater impression” is not calculated to put an end to the vice of drawl- 
ing, by which many country circles are victimized. Instructing people 
generally that they should “prepare for conversation by storing the 
mind with interesting matter on subjects calculated for general dis- 
cussion,” is rather apt to suggest a system of cram which will not con- 
tribute to the enlivenment of the company. Still, it is desirable that 
talkers should be well informed, and should not fall over their words, 
even though some may have got up all conceivable subjects in the 
Encyclopedia, and may take half an hour to utter every sentence. We 
remember how Theodore Hook learnt an article on agriculture by heart, 
and retailed it to an astonished authority. We bave heard, too, of 
Whewell’s meeting a similar attompt—which took the form of an article 
on chess-playing among the Chinese—by claiming the authorship of the 
article, and adding that he had changed his opinion since it was written. 
But Mr. Boswell writes for those who have neither the cleverness of 
Theodore Hook nor the universal learning of Whewell, and if his 
counsels are accepted in moderation, we think they aro likely to be 
successful. 

De la Rue's Red-Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book:, 1868 ; 
De la Rue’s Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum Book, 1868, 
Leap Year; De la Lue’s Improved Red Letter Calendar, 1868. (De la 
Rue and Co., London.)—The name of De la Rue is a sufficient guarantee 
for the completeness and elegance both in substance and form of these 
diaries and calendars. The two larger ones contain photographs of the 
extinct lunar volcano “ Copernicus,” which is chosen not as being the 
largest, though it is forty-five miles across, but as exhibiting almost. 
every variety of detail which specially characterizes the lunar surface. 
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There is also abundant information of a moro practical nature, every- 
thing indeed of tables, weights, measures, postage rates, &c., &c., that 


can be useful. The smaller calendars are of a convenient size for the 


pocket, very pretty, and comprehensive. 

Herne’s Oak. By W. Perry. (Booth.)—What Mr. Perry undertakes 
is to show that the tree which lives in the traditions of Windsor Park 
and in Shakespeare’s Merry Wives was not cut down in 1796, but fell 
from natural causes in 1863. Some might suggest that the zeal with 
which Mr. Perry writes is the effect of his having been employed to 
carve busts of Shakespeare out of the wood of this latter oak, and 
that he fears the loss of occupation if the old one proves genuine. But 
we do not think there is any ground for this imputation, and some of 
Mr. Perry’s arguments are fairly conclusive. It appears, for instance, 
that the older oak stood on the very verge of tho hollow or pit wherein 
Falstaff’s tormentors are supposed to have been concealed. If they 
svere so close, argues Mr. Perry, the knight could hardly have been 
unconscious of their presence, and, moreover, it would have been im- 
possible either for them or for Herne to have made the circle of the 
oak, which was thus unapproachable on one side. Of course, there can 
be no certainty in a controversy which rests partly on tradition and 
partly on poetry, but all who have been to Windsor must take an 
énterest in Herne’s oak, and all readers of Shakespeare will regret that 
they have not seen it. 

Mental Analysis. By Arthur J. Melhuish, F.R.A.S. (Longmans.)— 
When Mr. Melhuish was quite a youth he read a great book on the 
philosophy of the human understanding, and forgot it all but the last 
chapter, which unfortunately he could not understand. His own book 
is very small, and is quite easy to understand, but will scarcely fare 
better than the great book in being remembered. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By the late Robert Macpherson, 
D.D. (Blackwood.)—The lectures of which this volume is composed 
contain the materials for a larger work, which its author did not live 
to finish. Taking “the Resurrection of Christ as the fundamental 
fact on which the whole of Christianity rests,” Dr. Macpherson wished 
to examine the attacks which have been made on miracles with espe- 
Some of these attacks are examined in the lectures 
which we have before us. Five of the lectures are devoted to a minute 
and searching criticism of Strauss. But, as might most naturally be 
expected from the form in which Dr. Macpherson’s thoughts are cast, 
there is a want of logical sequence and development in the book as it 
mow stands, and while many of the arguments are complete in them- 
selves, the book is fragmentary. We regret this the more, from the 
effect produced on us by many passages of the criticism on Strauss. 
Dr. Macpherson handles Strauss’s objections with such power that we 
would fain have seen the whole work of the same calibre. Much of it, 
however, is comparatively unimportant, and the style is almost always 
too diffuse. 

The Silver Skates; a Story of Life in Holland. By M. E. Dodge. 
(Low, Son, and Marston.)—Internal evidence leads us to conclude that 
this story has not crossed the German Ocean, but the Atlantic. It is 
well worthy of either voyage. Like its characters, it moves on skates, 
and is therefore at once easy and graceful. The crowning event is a 
race for a pair of silver skates, but the whole story leads us up to this, 
and prepares us for their being won by the heroine. Almost the only 
part of the book which seoms out of place is that containing accounts 
of Dutch towns and their history in the style of Murray's Handbook. 
But though this is not interesting to grown-up readers, and seems some- 
what inartistic to critical ones, it must be borne in mind that the story 
is written for the young, and that to them such information will pro- 
bably be welcome, When the young idea is taught how to shoot, we 
must be prepared to meet with the first elements of archery. The 
incidents are always natural, if the talk is too didactic, and though the 
adventure with the robber at the inn where -the party of boys was 
passing the night and the ten years’ imbecility of the heroine's father 
seem to have no connection with skating, we should be sorry to miss 
them from the story. 

Les Chaines de Fer. Par Amédée Achard. (Hachette.)—This is one of 
the many repetitions of the old story of /e mariage comme en France. But 
there is novelty in the character of the heroine, and great skill is shown 
in its delineation. The saintly and devoted sister, whose praises Captain 
Berthier is never tired of singing; who goes out in the early morning, 
with bare feet, to give alms, and whose illness is felt more than the 
danger of storming Constantino, turns out an accomplished she-devil as 
soon as she is married. M. Achard has shown more power in some of 
the scenes of this painful story than in most of his earlier works, 
but some of his earlier works, though not so vigorous, were more 
healthy. He has not an absolute command of his subject, now that 
he has risen to an atmosphere of such intensity. The conclusion 
of the story startles us by its melodramatic suddenness, and the knot, 
which was becoming Gordian, is cut with the precipitation of despair. 
Chains of iron can only be broken by iron, but there is something 
ignoble in killing even a she-devil with a poker. 

Unhealthy Skin: its Prevention and Management. By Balmanno 
Squire, M.B., F.L.S. (Longmans.)—We have no doubt that the first 
remark of most people on dipping into this “ popular treatise on cutane- 
ous hygiene ” will be one of surprise at finding that they have two skins, 


cial reference to it. 





a false and a true skin. Yet this is by no means the only marvel in 
store for unscientific readers. They will find it stated that while their 
right hands are more perfect in the sense of touch than their left hands, 
the latter are more sensitive as to heat; which may, of course, arise 
from the left hand, according to the German popular tradition, being the 
hand of the heart, and therefore being the more fitly invested with the 
ring of betrothal. The right hand is perhaps the hand of the world, 
gifted with quickness and penetration, yet callous. This, however, is , 
more or less incidental to the true subject of the work before us, and 
we must do the author the justice to say that while he interests us with 
novel and suggestive facts, he acquaints us with many forms of skin 
disease which are more instructive than pleasant. 

Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zealand, By Mrs.Charles Thomson. 
(Low, Son, and Marston.)—“ The Voyage Home after Twelve Years in 
Canterbury, New Zealand,” would be a more fitting title for this book, 
as only twenty-three pages of it are devoted to the Canterbury settle- 
ment, and the other provinces, Australia, the Red Sea, and the Marseilles 
Lazaretto occupy the remaining 180. However, the whole volume is 
pleasant and readable, although the discomforts to which Mrs. Thomson 
was subjected would justify a more querulous style than that of Miss 
Eyre. That the young ladies of Dunedin call policemen “cheeky 
bobbies” to their face ; that neither candles nor hot water are to be had 
in the boarding houses at Auckland ; that boatmen, drivers, guides, and 
men in general conspire to cheat unprotected females at Alexandria; 
that quarantine at Marseilles is worse than imprisonment; that it always 
rains, and mosquitoes always bite, and the screws of steamers always 
jump and thump till the passengers are distracted, were some of the 
most notable experiences of Mrs. Thomson’s voyage. Yet she has de- 
scribed that voyage so well that we should be glad to have another book 
from her pen, and we suggest as a subject her twelve years’ stay in the 
Canterbury settlement. 

Constance Lorn, and other Poems. By Robert C. Caldwell. (A. W. 
Bennett.)—One of those books of verse which it is difficult to blame, 
and impossible to praise. Yet Mr. Caldwell has once or twice attained 
a higher level than that of mediocrity. We might almost quote his 
stanzas called ‘The Gate of Tears;” we should certainly have no diffi- 
culty in singling them out for praise from the other contents of the 
volume. But even here the expression is hard and laboured, and in 
most of the other poems such faults exist without the compensating 


merits. 
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Sailor's Dress.....-..-- ’ 06. £294. 3-96 
Jacket, Vest, and Trou- 


sers Suite ......+--. 8 20... 32136.. 3 80 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c., are charged in proportion to 
size, 


For Laptes. 


Riding Habits .......£3 30..£4 40. £6 60 
Pantalon de Chasse... 1 10... LILG.. 2 20 
‘Travelling Dress, Jacket 

and Skirt..... arecaee 2126..330.. 440 
New Kegisterel Cloak... 2 56 « 2126.. 2176 
Waterproof Tweed do... 1 10 a — 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for tho WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purp ses. 

SPECIALITIES for tue WINTER —For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swau’s down. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 
Boys. 

For Ladies.—SPECIALITIFS in Serge and Cloth 

Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Clonks, &c. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea sure 
at a few hours’ notice. 
H, J. and D. NiCOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


J Mgeal CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best bey Upwards of 300 differant 
Shapes constautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery, Easy ciairs made to any patiern on approval, 
at FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 aud 32 
Berners street, Oxturd street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 
Charles street, An illustrated catalogue post-free. 


baad SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 





? 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, Railway 
carringe free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway cairiage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWOOD'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESEKVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORKE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces aud House of Lords, 
16 Bisnorscate Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With the 


advance of Autumn the mornings and evenings 
becume chilly, stup tue late free action of the skin, and 
give rise to di-orders of the lungs, liver, or bowels; 
under such circumstances, prevention should be looked to 
a8 well as cure. The tirst symptoms of cough, disturbed 
Btomach, or deranged bowels should be removed by 
judicious doses of these Pills. The very finest alter- 
atives, which act with certainty and success ou any 
orgun in which faulty action exists, whetier it be per- 
ceptible ov unknown. Acting as gentle aperients, Huilo- 
way's Pills strengthen the whole system, increase the 
appetite, improve the digestion, :egulate the bowels, 
exhilarate the spirits, and expedite the circulation of 
pure, Lealthy blood, : 











VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Tilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &¢., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1855. 
K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whiskv gained th 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delici ys, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the priggip 1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Wirf@inill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Waisky.” 


V ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD ani SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West. 
Mayfair, W., London. 


TONIC BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 303 a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILL{AMS, 2 
Martin’s lane, Cannon street, Lond on. 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Wy Caeser seers SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratys’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bot!le, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, Lonion, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilinen universally. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

s SAUCES,and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application, 





FJABVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each boitle bears the 
well known lubel, signed “ Flizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injunction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none cau be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the receipt 
‘or Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Cantivn, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Draggists, and Oil- 
men. 


| Fae hg EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, Limited, 43 Mark lane, London. 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG.) 
_ CAUTION. —None genuine without Baron Liebig, the 
inventor's certificate label, Puris Exhibition Gold Medal. 
Superior and cheapest stock for beef-tea, soups, entréss, 
and sauces. Ilb., lis; jlb., 7s Gi; 4lb., 48; 202, 28, 
equivalent to about one penny a portion of excellent 
beef-tea. Sold retail by Fortuum aud Mason, and all 
Italian Warehousemen, Cuewists, and Grocers. Whole- 
sale by all wholesale houses and the Company. Notice. 
—Veudors of other Extract designating it ‘* Liebig’s " are 
liable to legal proceedings. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
YLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Stare) is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
ahd the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM g, 
BURTON, when Plated by the pa ent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyon! all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durab ility, as follows :—~ 











s2¢ a 3|.23 

35 \ 25 os 

a3/43 \372 

a ay- 48% 

V———_—_————— es 

£s.d £84 Esd iS ad 

12 Table Forks .....6....-./£ 13 02 0902 402100 
12 Table Spoons ..... eee (61302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks..-..... eft £911001 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....- el 401100112 01150 
12 Tea Spoons ....... 091601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..|9 10 00 12 00 1200 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ...........9 9090 8009 800 99 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... ...\2 660 FOV L000 LO 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..\2 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl 9 L180 209 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .....9 260 369 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.....8 4 0LW0L1l00LWO 
1 Butter Knife............\9 260 400 560 690 
1 Soup Ladle ...... covers {2 1000 12 00 15 00 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .......0..4. 0 330 460 460 50 
———— ee 

Total ..ccccccccce £9 199129013 9 614173 


Any article tobe had singly at the sane prices, An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &., £2 153. Tea and C»ytfee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices. All kiads of replatiag 
done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CULLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WIL.LIAM 8S. BURTON’s, 

at prices that are reuuuerutive only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 


per Dozen 
Dessert Knives 
per 


Table Kuives 


| 
“| 
| 


eccococe|cc * 
Sie 
SePagoavocoF 


Ivory Handles. 


per Dozen. 
Carveis 
Pur, 


3}-inch ivory handles .............13 0 10 
st inch fine ivory balance handles,, 18 0 L4 
4-inch ivory balance handles.......21 
4-inch fineivory handles...... 20+ 29 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......... 42 3 
Ditto, carved han:lles, silver ferules 55 0 (45 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 |19 
Silver handles of any pattern.......34 0 [54 


Worn cn w 





Bone and Horn Handles.—Kaives| { 
and Forks, per Dozen. 





White bone handles ..... esmesvosse 019 BEES 
Ditto balance handles............23 0 17 0] 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..., 13 0 15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6/9 6[3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plutei iessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives ant 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, seads a C VLA. 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. _It_coutains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces. 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Hedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-han sings, 
Bed-room Cabivet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, La, 2, 3,aud4 
Newman street; 4, 5,and 6, Perry's plase; and 1 New- 
man yard, Loudon. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCD MANUFACTIIRIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—p — 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWisT 
PRICES. 
The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMILU, Manager. 





‘)}EETH.—Mr. WARD, Sen., M.D., 
188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 20 
years’ practical experieuce enables him to ingertArtiticial 
Teeth without the least paiv, on the most improved and 
scientific principles, whereby a correct articulation, per- 
fect mustication, aud @ firm attachmeut tv the mouth 
are insured, uefyiug detection, without any iu- 
jurious or uusightly wires. Art.ticial tooth, on vulcanite 
from 3s.6d., complete set, from £4: on plaunized silver, 
7s, 6d., complete set, from £6 ; on platiua, 10s., complete 
set, 49; ou gold, irom lds, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 2s. 64,; vest, 58. Old sets retitted or allowed 
for, N.B.—Practicul dentist to the profession many 
years. Jestimonimls undeniable. Cousuitation free. 





\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced aa 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPILION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as uot to ba 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Change colour or decay, aud will be fou id 
superior to any teeth ever before used. Luis metuod does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul upera- 
tion, aud will support and preserve Leetu tuat are luvse, 
aud ig guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud reudeved svund aid 
useful in mastication. 
52 ‘Fleet street.—At home from 10 til' 5. 
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The LARGEST LIFE OFF ICE in INDIA. 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
B . COMPANY. 
i 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
mea Annuities and Endowments. 
fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. er 
i e—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
Ot branches at Caleutta, Madras, and 
Bombay also in Ceylon, China, aud Japan ; and 
A encies throughout the United Kingdom and Her 
Majesty's Indian Empire, and in most of the prin- 
cipal towns on the Contineat of Europe. 
Directors. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, — * _. 
asper Wilson Johns, Fsq. : 
— Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Msq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
W. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq a’ 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 


Robert Whitworth, Esq. q 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 


Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 
Consul'ing Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., M.A. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easun, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 


Capital—£ 500,000, 


Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 

Claims paid exceed .. os -- 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 

Claims paid exceed .. ° ++ 2,100,000 


MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 
CaLcuTtTa. 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 
8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 
F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Ferguss:n), Solicitor. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, sq, Merchant. 
H. W. I. Wood, Esq., See. Cnamber of Commerce. 
Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.8.8. 


Mapras. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq , Manager Madras Irri gation Com- 


ny. 
Jenn Ta‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
8. 


ra 
Jobn Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.5. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Ciarence L. O’Brien, Esq. 
Bompay. 

Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-‘ieneral. 
Samvel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it nay be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, bas, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Res. 5.98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
geners! liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

any for India. It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Bavk~:—Delhi and London, Simla, Panjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for In lis, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or atany of the Branches or Ageucies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S. W. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefure provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


20/9/67. 


£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C. ; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
‘THE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

are prepared to efject investments on mortgage in 
Celo n and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and at 
higher rates according to circumstances without such 
guarantee. 
: Directors. 

Major-Gen, Henry Peliam | Du.can James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kenuard, Esq. 
Herry George Gordon, Esq| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireiand, Esq. M.P. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad stree:, 
Loudon. By order, Rk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





THE 
ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL, 
Hatton Garden, E.C. 


C ITY 
FOUNDERS, 


RALPH LINDSAY, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
The Rev. THOS. GREGORY, B.D. 


PATRONS, 
The Lord Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
The Lord Archbishop of YORK. 
The Lord Archbishop of DUBLIN. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH. 
This Hospital was opened in 1851, for the gratuitous 


surgical treatment of poor persons of every nation suf- | 


fering under club foot, contractions or distortions of the 
limbs, curvatures of the spine, or other bodily deformi- 
ties, 

Upwards of 15,500 patients have been under treat- 
ment. Itis on the principle of free admission, no letter 
of recommendation being required, whereby both 


London. 

| The Offices of VICE-PRINCIPAL and MATHE- 

MATICAL TU!OR in this Institution being vacant, 

the Council are ready to reveive applications and 
| testimonials from geutlemen disposed to undertake it. 
| The last day for sending in applications will be 

November 13. Information respecting the duties and 
; emoluments of the Office may bs o tained from the 
Principal, Professor BEESLY, M.A., at the Hall 

October 24, 1867, 
IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
{ —CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle- 

men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 
Obtained their appointments by cormpecition, and who 
are assisted by qualified tutors. Refereuces to pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square. 


| Uae TY HALL, Gordon Square, 














anxiety and loss of time are saved to the poor, and to 
the poor time is bread. The Hospital is sufficiently 
large to admit of 70 or 80 additional beds for in-patients, 
and the Committee earnestly implore the humane and 
benevolent to bestow pecuniary AID, that they may be 
enabled to comply with the pressing entreaties of many, 
both in the metropolis and in various parts of the 
country, afflicted with severe deformities, for admission 
into the Hospital. 
THOMAS GREGORY, B.D., Chairman of Committee. 
GEORGE A. LLOYD, Hon See. 
R. COURT, Resident Secretary. 
Donationsand subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co., 77 Lombard street ; 





or by Mr. Richd. Court, Resident Secretary, at the 

Hospital. 

] MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licenses free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


Founded 1836. 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. How. the Lord Cairas, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Ch 





ILITARY EXAMINATIONS. — 
a\ CANDIDATES for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or 
Direct Commissions in the Army, and officers about to 
enter the Staff College, PREPAKED in all the branches 
required at the examinations by a retired married offi- 
cer who has passed through the senior department at 
Sandhurst, seen much active service (regimental and 
on the staff), and served as a Captain of Engineers in 
the Crimea, The advertiser has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful for some years in military tuition. The house 
and grounds are most advantageously situate at Black- 
heath. The highest references. 
Address A. D. C., Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall. 


REE LABOUR REGISTRATION 
y SOCIETY.—For the protectfon and employment 
of Non-Union Hands, Many thousand workmen belong 
to this Society. The Public are earnestly entreated to 
support it by their money and names. Foremen, 
clerks, servants, and other hands, with first-class 
testimonials, are supplied immediately on application. 
Subscriptions received by Messrs. RANSO! BOU- 

and CO., or by 


VERLE, 
F. C. MAUDE, Colonel, Hon. Sec. 
9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 





By permission of his Royal Highness the 
PRINCE of WALES. 

HE GRAPHOTYPE REPRODUC- 
BB TION of the PICTURE painted by Zichy, 
representing a WOLF HUNT in which the Prince 
took part during his late visit to Russia, and presented 
to his Royal Highness by the Emperor, will be ON 
VIEW on and after MONDAY, November 4th, at 7 
GARRICK STREET, Covent Garden, from 12 to 2, 
on presentation of visiting card. 


IFTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES b: 
BRITISH ARTISTS, NOW OPEN, at the FRENC 
GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 9 till 5 
o'clock.—Admission Is, catalogues 6d. 








The Hon. Sir George Rose. 

Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 

Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., Q.C. 

John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 

Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

Security—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000, 000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Nou-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-Worll” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when once issued abs»vlute freedom 
from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life [nterests or Reversion. 

EK. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Ma: 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

COMPARXY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LE'vERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia. Drafis negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Seotlaud, National Bank, Irelaud, and 
at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon, 
KC, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

| Noe LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOUE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 ani 21 Poultry; 
7 Cornhill; and Charing Cross, Lon lon 

The Invested Funds now amonut to £4,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397, 

Tue moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, aud 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
reuder them particularly advautageous. Waole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terus, and Clauns are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


‘ELF-FITTING CANDLES 
OF ALL SIZES AND IN 
VARIOUS QUALIT its FROM Is per lb, UPWARDS, 
may now be bad everywhere. 
Order of your Cnemist, Grocers, or Chandler (J, C. & 
J. FIELD'S PATENT). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candle- 
Sticks without either paper = aud buruing to 
the eu 


VRAGRANT SOAP.— 

Tue celebrated “* UNILUD SERVICE TABLET ” 

is famed for its delightful fragrauce aud beueticial effect 
on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-F.tuing Candles. Sold by Cueausts, Ol: aud 
luliau Warehousewe., and vluers, 

*,* Use noother. See name on each tablet. 











PMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 
—On Monday, November 4, and during the week, Her 
Majesty's Servants will — THE DOGE OF 
VENICE, with New and Magnificent Scenery by Mr. 
William Beverley. Music by Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances, 
&c., by Mr. J. Cormack. The costumes, &c., by Mr. R. 
W. Keene. The whole under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Stirling. Principal characters by Mr. Phelps, 
Messrs. J.C, Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, Barrett, 
James Johnstone, C, Warner, W. Mclatyre, C, Harcourt, 


Webb, Chalmers, &c. Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss 
Gratton, &c, Increased orchestra and numerous 
chorus. To conclude with FAINT HEART NEVER 


WON FAIR LADY. The Duchess, Miss Beatrix 
Shirley (her first appearance in London), Ruy Gomez, 
Mr. J. C. Cowper. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
mence at seven o'clock, Box office open from 10 till 
5 daily. 
URLEY ; or, the Bridal of Belmont.— 
Mr. John Millard will read Praed’s charming 
Poem, “ A Legend of the Rhine,” daily at 4 and 9, at the 
POLYTECHNIC, The Reading will! be illustrated with 
new and beautiful scenery, by Mr. John O'Connor; 
also with most striking Ghost and Spectrescopic Effects 
(J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks, joint inventors). Pro- 
fessor Pepper's Lectures on the Paris Exhibition, intro- 
ducing Machine-Made Jewellery, by E. Streeter, of 
Conduit street, Bond street, daily at 3 and 8 The 
wonderful Leotard at a quarter to 4 and quarter to 9, 


INTER at the SEA SIDE.—For 

genial climate and beautiful scenery, LLFRA- 

COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed, Visitors 

will tind the comforts and attentions of home at the 

ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week. 

Special Family arrangements made by the Manager, 

Mr. BOHN. 


V R. WARD, Bookseller, Market Place, 

» Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, writes (this week), ° 
Octover 21, 1867: —* Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS continue to increase in public estimation, 

notwithstanding the number of rivals they have brought 

into the field.” They effect unfailing cures of asthma, 

consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 

and lungs, and have a pleasant taste, Price Is 14d and 

2s 9d per box. Sold by Druggists. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH 
iusured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TUOOPH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as tle most agreeable and 
eifectual preservative tor the Teeth aud Gu us, 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 2s 64. 
None geuuiue unless sigued 
Jewsuuny and Bsows, Manchester. 
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BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, 
now first collected, including Charles Lamb—The 
Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith—Pitt and Fox 
—Sir Thomas Browne—Schiller, &c., &., &e. 3 
vols, 8vo, 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS :— 
Talleyrand—Mackintosh —Cobbett—Canning. By 
the Right Hon. Sir HeNry LyTTON.BULWER, 
G.C.B. 2 vols, demy 8vo. [On November 5, 


CRADLELANDS. By the Right Hon. 
Lady HERBERT of LEA. Royal 8yo, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Ropert FEerGu- 
son, LL.D., and the Rev. A. MorTON Brown, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy 8yvo, with Portrait. 


The HISTORY of ROME to the FALL 
of the REPUBLIC. By Dr. THEODOR MomMseEN. 
Translated by Professor DicksON. Library Edition, 
4 vols. demy 8vo. 

CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. Third Series. 
New and cheaper Edition, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 12s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER : City 
and Suburb. By JoHN Times, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of London,” 
&e,, &e. 2 vols, post Svo. 

GIANTS and DWARFS. By Edward 
J. Woop, Esq., Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Domi- 
NICK M’CAUSLAND, Q.C., LL.D., Author of * Ser- 
mons in Stones,” &e. New and cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


‘The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By M. Guizot. New Edition, crown 8yo, with 
numerous Portraits, 63, 

COMETH UP as a FLOWER. A 
Novel. A New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s. Forming the 
New Volume of “ Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 


STANDARD BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


Dean HOOK’S LIVE: of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. Demy 8vo. Vols. 
I. and IL, 15s each; Vols. ILI. and LV., 303; Vol. 
V., 16s. 


‘Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 
ROME, Translated by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. 
Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 213; Vol. LIL, lus 61; 
Vol. IV. (in 2 parts), 16s. 


MARSDEN’S CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, from the EARLIEST? 
AGES of CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, 12s. 

‘THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1739 to 18)1. In 
5 vols. smal. 8vo, with 41 fine Eagravings, 3 Js. 


‘Ihe INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 
Mirth and Marvels. 

1. A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 69 
Tilustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, Teuniel, and Du 
Maurier. Crown 870, cloth, 21s; moroceo extra, 423. 

2. The LIBRARY EDITION, in 2. vols. 8vo, con- 
faining the Life of Ingoldsby, and all his Writings, 
Prose and Poetical, witn the original Engravings of 
Cruikshank and Leech, 21s. 

3. The CARMINE EDITION. An Fdition in small 
vo, with Coloured Borders, and Six Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. G lt edges, 103 6d. 

4. The POPULAR EDILION. Fonp. 8vo, 53, 

‘The BENTLEY BALLADS, in- 
cluding Ballads and Logends by Dr. Maainn, 
Father Prout, Samven Lover, ALBERT SMITH, the 
Irisn Wiuisky Drinker, LONGFELLoW, &c. In smali 
8vo, 5s. 

Sir EDWARD CREASY’S WORKS :— 

1. The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD. Sixteenth Efition. 8vo, lus td. 

2. The RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLIS:1 
GONSTITUTION. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand- 

Book of Vopular Astronomy. By AmMepe&® GUIL- 
LEMIN. Edited by J. Noaman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 
Imperial 8vo, with 225 Lliustrations, Coloured 
Lithograptis and Woodcuts, 21s. 

AUSTEN'S (Miss Jane) NOVELS. A 
Compete Livrary Edition. in 5 vols. crown 8vo, 
with Ten Illustrations, 21s. 

1, Sense and Sensib lity. 4. Northanger Abbey and 

2. Euwma, Persuasion. 

3. Manstield Park, 5. Pride aud Prejudice. 

BUCKLAND'S (FRANK) CURIOSI- 
TILS of NATURAL HISTORY. First aud Second 
Series. 64 each. 

BOUTELL'S HERALDRY : Historical 
and Popular. Third Edition. Svo, with Y75 
Illustrations, 213. 

SERMONS in STONES. By Dr. 
M’'Caustanp. Feap. 8.0, with LTilustrations, 4:5. 
llth Tuousand, 

NOTES on NOSES. By Eden Warwick. 
Feap. 8vv, 2s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Now Burlington street, 
W., Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


1 


Mr. KINGLAKE'S HISTORY of the 
INVASION of the CRIMEA. Vols. IIT. and LV. 
With numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 

(In the p. ess. 


2. 

The CONVERSION of ENGLAND. 
By Count Montatempent. Authorized ‘Transla- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo, price £1 lls 6d. Forming Vols. 
IIL, 1V., and V. of “ Tie Monks of the West.” Vol. 
III. is published, Vols. IV. and V. will be published 
in November. 


3. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester, 
Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, Rugby. Notes 
of their History and Traditious. By the Author of 
* Etoniana.” Crown 8yo. (Now ready. 

4. 

COMPLETION of Mr. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION 

of the ILIAD by Professor CONINGTON. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Books XIII. 
to XXIV. Translated into English Verse in the 
Spenserian Stanza. By Joun Coninaron, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. 

5 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the Present 
Condition of Geographical Discovery and Research 
in the several Countries, Empires, and Siates of 
the World. By Avex. Keita Jouxsron, LI.D, 
F.R.S E., F.RG.S., Author of the “ Royal Auus,” 
the “Physical Atlis,” &. 45 Maps, with Index. 
Imperial quarto, hal’-bound iu moro:co. 

(Jn November. 


6. 

MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAM- 
ILTON, BAKT., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. By Pro- 
fessor Verrcn, of the University of Glasgow. 


~ 
‘ 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 

The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Vol. If, containing The MILL on the FLO>sS. 
With 7 Lilustratious, price 33 6d. (Now ready. 

8. 

LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of 
Atrican Explorations in search of the Sources of 
the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains 
Speke and Grant, by Geonae C. Swayne, M.A, 
late Fellow of Corpus Christi Cullege, Oxford. 
Crown ovtavo, with Engravings. 


9. 
A TREATISE on BITS and BITTING. 


In crown octavo, with Illustrations. 


45 George street, E liuburgh, and 37 Paternoster row, 
London. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


UNDER THE PALMS, 


IN ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 

“This book contains a great deal of very useful and 
interesting information, and the author's stories of 
personal adventure will be read with pleasure."—star, 

Hurst and BLAcKET?, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS 8 DUNCOMBE, 


LATE M.P. FOR FINSBURY. 
By his Son, THomas H. DuncomBE, 
Hvrst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 


By the IRIsH WHISKY DRINKER, 
“ He hates all false sensation, boy! 
Rant, cant, and blatheration, boy! 
And he'll merrily war, 
Through TEMPLE BAR 
With the follies of the nation, boy!" 
See TEMPLE BAR for NOVEMBER (One Shilling), 


— as, 








“THE NEW LIBERAL NOVEL,” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


MYNCHIN: a New Novel, 


By an UnkNown AUTHOR. 
London: SaunpeRs, OT.Ley, aud Co, 66 Brook 
street, W. 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Just ready, price 1s, in ornamental wrapper. 


THE CLOUD AND THE BEAM. 


Price 1s. 
BEMROSE'S DAILY CALENDAR for 
18i8. Tne cheapest, cleanest, and besi Date Calen- 
dar in use. One page tora off fur each day. 


BEMROSE'S MONTHLY DIARY, in 
Twelve Mouthly Parts. A most Commodious and 
useful Dairy for lady or gentleman, or for business 
purposes. Oue page for each day priuted and ruled, 

LEATHER CASES for do., 1s, 1s 6d, and 2s. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, 3s 6d, 
cloth 


MEMOIRS of the late PARKIN JEFF- 
COCK, C.E, who lost his Lfe at the Oaks Colliery 
Explosion. By his BroTuER. 


BemrosE and Sons, 21 Paternoster row, London; 
and Irongate, Derby. 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. 








Now ready. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACKE, 
For the YEAR of our LORD 1868, 
With an Engraving of Beverley Minster. 

On a sheet, 2d; ditto, roller, cloth back, ls. May also 
be had, small 8vo, or royal 32mo, in the usual bindings, 
THE 
CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 
Supplying, in addition to the usual Contents of such 
Manuals, a great amount of information on matters 
generally interesting to Churchmen. 

Price 2s; French morocco (red), 28 6d; morocco, 3s. 


THE CHILDREN'S ALMANACK. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 1d; in a cover, interleaved, price 2d. 
THE 
COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK. 
With 12 Engravings, 
May also be had in a neat cover, interleaved, price 3d. 
THE 
COTTAGER’S SHEE! ALMANACEK, 
For TOWN and COUNTRY. 
Illustrated, price 1d. 

This A4lmanack may also be had with the upper portion 
Blank, so as to admit of the insertion of Local Title and 
Intelligence. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London: 77 Great Queen street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C.; and by all Booksellers. 


N& E.—SECOND EDITION for the 
pi PRESENT SEASON, 

CONTENTS :—1, Situation and Climate —2. Social 
Aspects—3,. Walks, Drives, &¢.—4. History—5. Route 
to Nice—6. Description and Tariff of the “ Hotel des 
Anglais,” the new First-Class English Hotel on the Pro- 
menade des Anglais, facing the Sea. Price 6d. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster row. 

UR MARKETS.—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post, 5d, contains—A 
Paper on the Present Condition of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture in Germany, with Illustrations of St. Mauritius 
Church, in Cologne, and the new Cathedral at Lienz— 
Wanted, a Market for London—Engineering in India— 
The Lord Mayor and the Art Union—Mixture of Styles 
in one Building—Architectural Education—Town versus 
Country—The Sewage Difficulty: and various other 

papers.—1 York street, W.C., and all newsmen. 





TMHE ETERNITIES of SCRIPTURE. 
By TugoLocos. 
“An unusually sober and thoughtful examinatiou.”"= 
Literary Churchman, 
London: Simpxry, Mars#acy, and Co. 
Exeter: W. Roberts. 





Now ready. 
TMHE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with 
their correct Value in English Currency. Six 
copies sent free by post on receipt of two penny stamps. 
—Address, T. ROBERTS and CO., 8 Crane cuurt, Fleet 
street, London, E.C, 





Now ready, post 8vo, price 63, cloth ; 7s, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 
ADY BOUNTIFUL’S LEGACY to 
her FAMILY aud FRIENDS: 8 Book of Practical 
lusivuctions and Duties, Counsels and Experience, 
Hints aud Recipes in Housekeeping and Domestic 
Management, Calculate! to increase the comforts of 
Hous: aud Home. Edited by Joun TiMps, 
GRIFFITH aud Farkas, coruer of St. Paul's Church- 
yard. 





This day is published, price 5s. 
| ear pted on the PENTATEUCH. By 
Harvey Goopwis, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Cambriige: D:icutox, Bett, and Co. 
Loudon: Bett and DaLoy. 





See nd edition, price 63. 
4 DUCATION and SCHUOL. By the 
Rev. E. LHRING, M.A., Head Master of Upping- 


ham Schvol. 
Macitian and Co. 


TEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“The LAST DAY in the OLD HOME.” Painted by 
R. B. Martineau. Size, 24 in. by 13 in, on handsome 
luda paper. Mount, 40 in. by 30 in., with engraved 
title. Psica Two Guineas. Take. from a drawing made 
by Sgnor Morelli, from the original p.cture, at the 
Painter's request. 

STUDIES from the LIFE. By Henry P. Robinson. 
“SLEEP,” a very tine composition. Price 21s. 
* AWAKE,” “LUST IN THOUGHT,” “Alt THE 
WELL,” “AT THE PLAY,” Price 10s 6d each. 
Haudsomely mounted on cardbvard, with Tint and Ea- 
graved Title. 

Complete and Cia-sified Catalogue of Cartes de Visite 
aud Photographic Publications in general on receipt of 
six stamps. 

Marion and Co., 22 and 23 Soho square, London. 
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Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library, in 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S' SECRET. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Chaunings,” &c. 


On Monday next, at all Libraries. 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE. 


A NOVEL, in 3 vols. 
London: CHartes W. Woon, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 


osname 
THE ARGOS Y. 
Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 

In December will commence a New Volume of the ARGOSY. The Magazine 
from that date will be under the direction of Mrs. HENRY Woop, Author of * East 
Lynne,” and will be published at 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 

The DECEMBER NUMBER will contain the opening Chapters of a New Serial 
Story by Mrs. HENRY Woop, entitled “ANNE HEREFORD,” to be continued from 
month to month until completed. 

CHARLES W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 











TO WRITERS FOR THE PRESS. 


WAVERLEY & PICKWICK PENS. 


For ease and freedom in writing these pens are unequalled. 
1s per box ; by post, 1s 2d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 97 Newgate street, London ; 23 Blair street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 
HE THEORIES of COPERNICUS and PTOLEMY. By 
A WRANGLER. 

“ Those who take the question as mathematically setiled may get some good from 
this tract.”"—Athenzum. 

“The author makes out a very feasible case for Ptolemy." —Builder. 

“ The arguments he adduces to show the fallacy of our present proofs are both 
numerous and powerful.”"—Popular Science Review. 


London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


TI ORACE’S ODES, EPODES, and SECULAR SONG, 
newly translated into Verse by Cuartes STerneNs Marnews, A.M., for- 
merly of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Tyrwhbitt’s Scholar for 1324. 


London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
, Founded in 184). 
Parros: HLR.H. the Prince of WALES.—Prestpent: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition) price 15s; to members, 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. 1V., for NOVEMBER, now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By, 9—Half-Belief. 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. With au Illus- | 1O—The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 
tration. With an Illustration. Book I. 
Chap. 13. My Trials Begin —14 Chap. 6. Livyd’s Luck—7. The 
The Flight. Linnet's Nest. 
2—Save me from my Friends. 11—Ladies' Hacks and Hunters, 
3—By the Fire. 12—The Detrimental. 
4—Back to Town. With an Illustratign. 13—The [Hon. Alice Brand's Correspond- 





5—Aunt Anastatia on Heroes, ence. No, IV. 
6—Amiens. 14—Paris Fashions. With Coloured Plate, 
7—The Disadvantages of Convalescence. and several Illustrations, 


8—Bantam's Bequest. 15—The Mariage de Convenance. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family 
pi ml A aaa published and unpublished Sources. By ore — 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHI- 


BITION. By G. A. Sata, Author of * My Diary in Americ:,” &c. 1 vol. 


(Just ready. 
The HISTORY of MONACO. By H. Pemserron. 
1 vol. (Now ready. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Newa.t, Author of “The 
Eastern Hunters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. (Now ready. 

OTICE.—This day is published, price 1+. 


N 
The WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted from the 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer, Author of 
2 vols. 


‘“*A White Hand and a Black Thumb” 

JOHNNY ROBINSON; the Story of the Childhood 
and School Days of an “Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of * Some Habits 
and Customs of the Working Classes." 2 vols. 


NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE —This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. A New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 
CHARLOTTE BURNNEY. A New Novel. By 
KATHERINE 8. Macgovip, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” &. 3 vols. [This day. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel, 
By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. ( Ready this day. 
The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LE Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A New Novel. By Cuartes 


H. Ross. £ vols. (Now ready, 
A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By 
G. A. Henry. Iu 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


Ttns_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





10s Gd. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Just published, price 53 6d. 
R. OGDEN FLETCHER on the 
INFLUENCE of RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
on HEALTH. 
J. E. Corntsn, 133 Oxford street, London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


TT HOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 
By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 
Man's Individuality— and Freedom of the Soul, &c. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower street. 





RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANO- 
FORTES may be Hired at 12s, lds, lds, 183, and 

208 per Month. 
RAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 


at 25s, 30s, and 353 per Mouth. 


(AAMEOS NEW GRANDS (6 feet 
long) may be Rired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 


pHs OFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 

PLEYEL. Prices from 18s to £5 5s per Month. 

201 Regent street, London, W. 

43 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 

64 West street, Brighton. 

Westmoreland street, Dublin. 

Donegal place, Belfast. 


te and CO. (Limited) LET on 
HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WITHOUT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument be omes the 
Property of the Hirer:— 
28 GUINVA PIANETTE.... 
42 GUINEA  DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINKA SEMI-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .. 36 Guineas per annum. 
Nove but the best Instruments sent out, Pianofortes 
4 -% inferior makers being entirely excluded from the 
lock. 


10 Guineas per annum. 


Loan of packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE. — HOWARD 
and SON’S PATENT’ PARQUET FLOORS and 
BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &c., being manufac- 
tured by improved steam machinery, are la'd complete, 
at less cost than Turkey carpets, and stand perfectly. 
Samples at 
26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 


F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 

@ SEWING MACHINES. The celebrated No. 

2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10. The new 

Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 

£6 +e, and £8. Catalogues free. W.F. Thomas and Co., 

= 2 Chespside, and Regent Circus, Oxford street, 
ndon, 











Tn 3 vols. cloth, price 7a 6. 
T HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 
Translated by Samuer SHarre. Being a revision 
of the Authorized English Old Testament. 
“ Superior to any preceding revision of our English 
translation.” —Athenzum. 
Whitrietp, Green, and Son, 178 Strand. 





Now ready. 
APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 
GER tor 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extaut. Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales, Price 2s 6d, 
or post free for 2s 8d. 
T. T. Lemare, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Ord ers exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33, 48, 5s, and 6s per 


ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 


68 6d per 1,000. 
' The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
8 pe 


r 100. 

S'RAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 23 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 63 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 

Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign 
Correspondence (tive colours), 5 quires for 1s 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 48 6d 
per ream, or 5s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream ; Ruled, ditto, 
4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GUOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, De- 
spatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
Established 1641. 





NEW FRENCH CLASS-BOOK,. 
By CHARLES Henri SCHNEIDER, F.E.LS., M.C.P. 
French Master in the High School, Edinburgh, &c. 
This day is published, price 38 6d. 
CRIN LITTERAIRE: being a Col- 
lection of Lively Anecdotes, Jeux de Mots, 
Enigmas, Charades, Poetry, &., to serve as Readings, 
Dictation, and Recitation. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION - GRAMMAR, 


17th 
Edition. Dedi d, by per Prof Max 


y ission, to P 
Muller. 3s 6d. The KEY, 2s 6d. 

‘ PRACTICAL FRENCH READER. 15th Edition, 
3s 6d, 


6th 





FRENCH MANUAL of CONVERSATION. 
Edition, 2s 6d. 

*,* Printed Opinions of my Professors and 
Teachers, including Professor Max Muller, Professor 
Wattez, of King’s College, Dr. Schmitz, &., &c., will be 
sent free on application to the Author. 

Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 
London: SUIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





On the 20th November, 1867, will be published, in royal 
quarto, elegantly bound, price Three Guineas, 

j ORDS of COMFORT for the 
SORROWFUL; Selected from Holy Scripture. 

Illustrated and Illuminated by Mrs, FRANCES MARTIN- 

DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., Bar- 

rister-at-law. A few copies will be issued, price Five 

Guineas, 

London: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street, 
jw ART of PUBLIC SPEAKING: 

an Exposition of the Principles of Oratory— 


By SAMUEL 
tion,” &c. 





Parliamentary, Forensic, and Pulpit. 
NeiL, Author of “Composition and Elocu 
Sewed, Ls. 

London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster row. 


JUBLIC MEETINGS, and HOW to. 

CONDUCT THEM: a Handy Guide to a Know- 

ledge of the Rights and Duties of the Promoters, Fre- 

quenters, Speakers, and Chairmen at Popular Assem- 

blies, By SAMUEL Nem, Author of the “Young 
Debater,” &c. Sewed, Is. 

London ; HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster row. 


HO WERE the LIARS? Proved: 
to have been answered by the Times in a Letter 
to Earl Derby. By Rigpy WaSON, Esq. Price 3d. 
E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn, W.C. 
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Ready this day, large erown 8vo, toned paper, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s Gd. 


VANITY® 


FAT &., 


A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Volume I., with 20 Steel Engravings, and 89 Woodcuts, 
Being the First Volume of the New Uniform and Standard Edition of Mr. Thackeray’s Works. 
The SECOND VOLUME, will be published on the 30th of November. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








This day. 
The SECOND i of 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXLVI. 
ConrTENTS. 


1—ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 

2—The FRENCH RETREAT from MOSCOW. 

3—TRADES' UNIONS. 

4—Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER'S HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS — TALLEYRAND, MACKIN- 
TOSH, CORBETT, CANNING. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


5—The TALMUD. 

6—SCIENCE in SCHOOLS. 
7—PORTRAITS of CHRIST. 

8—The ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
9—The CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. Monthly, 2s 6d. 
NOVEMBER CONTENTS. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 

CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM. By the Rev. Wit- 
LIAM BENHAM. 

Le CURE D’ARS. Second Paper. By the Eorror. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ LATIN PRIMER. Second 
Paper. By the Rev. E. Minner, M.A. 

Mr. ARNOLD and Mr, SWINBURNE. By Peter 

JAYNE. 


; BISHOP PERCY’S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. By 


the Kev. W. L. BLAcKLEY, M.A. 


ANCILLA DOMINI: Thoughts on Christian Art. 
VII. By the Rev. R. Sr. Jonn Tyawnirr, M.A. 


NOTICES of BOOKS: — 
Jebb's Electra of Sophocles—Puley’s Verse Trans- 
lations from Propertius—Dr. Liefde’s Romance 
of Charity. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for NOVEMBER. 


This List contains more than One Thousand Popular Books at the lowest current prices, with 


Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


a large Selection of Works of the best Authors, reissued in elegant Bindings, for Wedding and 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 








A UNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE. 
£ NOVEMBER, 1867. 
Editor's Address, 


CONTENTS. 

The Gipsies; or, Ellie and Waiter. Chaps, 1,2. With 
Illustration, by F. Gilbert. (Frontispiece.) 

The Horn-Book, By Hans Christian Andersen. 

A Dream of the War. By Edinbin. 

The Palace in Cloudiand. A Fairy Tale. By L. M. G. 
Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 

King Wiseacre and the Six Professors. By H. Buxton 
Forman. With Illustration, by A. Thompson. 

“ Whatare the Children to Do?” (Nights at the Round 
Table). By the Editor. 

“ Down by the Burnside.” With Illustration. 

Song.—* Raindrops patter on the Walks.” Words by 
L. L. B. Musie by Alfred Scott Gatty. 

Emblem.—* Who feels the Need seeks the Remedy.” 
By the Editor. 

November Memoranda, By the Editor. 

Talk upon Books. 

Aunt Judy's Answers to Correspondents, 


London: BELL and DALDY. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW MAGAZINE. 
This day, No. 2, for NOVEMBER, 1867, price 1s. 
T. PAULS. <A New Monthly 
Magazine of Fiction, Art, and Literature. Edited 
by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by J. E. 
Miuais, R.A. 








CONTENTS, 
All for Greed. A Novel by the Baroness B, de Bury. 
Chap. 5—Poor Monsieur Richard's Riches, 
6—The Lovers. 
» 7—The Vicomte’s Troubles, 
The New Electors. 
The Tourist at Home. 
Secrets. 
The Decay of the Stage, 
The Military Armaments of the Five Great Powers. 
A Sheffield Workman's Week Excursion to Paris and 
Back for Seventy Shillings. 
About Hunting. 
Glass Houses. 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 
Chap. 5—Mr. and Mrs, Low. 
6—Lord Brentford’s Dinner. 
7—Mr. and Mrs. Bunce. 
London: VIRTUE and Co,, City road and Ivy lane. 








Now ready (One Shiiling), No. 95. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps aud GeorGe pu Mavunier. 
CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 20—A Morning of Perplexities. 
» 21L—George and Julia. 
»  22—In the Library at Castello. 
»  23—The Curate Cross-Examined. 
Tue Regrets of a Mountaineer. 
Shooting Stars, Meteors, and Aerolites. 
Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Col- 
lector, Part IIT. 
Joan of Arc. By G. A. Simcox, 
Jack the Giant-Killer— 
Chap. 1—On Monsters, &c. 
»  2-—Cormoran. 
»  8—An Ogress, 
The Satirists of the Reformation. 
By the Sea-Side in South-Kast Africa. 


Surrn, Exvper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


With an Illustration. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXLVIL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Royal Authorship. 
2—French Retreat from Moscow. 
3—Trades’ Unions. 
4—Talleyrand, Mackintosh, Cobbett, Canning. 
5—The Talmud. 
6—Science in Schools. 
7—Portraits of Christ. 
8—The Abyssinian Expedition. 
9—The Conservative Surrender. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
‘AFE INVESTMENTS, 
Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends. 
SHARP'S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and [INVESTORS 
requiring valuable aud reliable information, and seeking 
safe, sound, and profitable investmeits, should at all 
times consult the above circular. It contains Reports on 
Mines, Railways, Banks, aud British and Foreigu Stocks, 
&c., &c., with Market Prices, Itisa“SAlKE GUIDE” 
for Trustees and others. 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 
Offices32 Poultry, London, E.C. [Established 1852.) 





et 


MR. MURRAY'S 
NOVEMBER LIST. 


Sir W. Page Wood—On the CONTI. 
NUITY of SCRIPTURE. Post 8yo. 


Mr. He White— HISTORY of the 
MASSACRE of St. BARTHOLOMEW. 8yo. 


Lady Brownlow—REMINISCENCES 
of a SEPTUAGENARIAN, 1802-15. Post 8yo, 


Archbishop of York—LIFE in the 
LIGHT of GOD'S WORD. 8vo. 


Mr. Darwin—V ARIATION 
ANIMALS and PLANTS under DOMESTICA- 
TION. Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Louis Jennings—REPUBLICAN 
GOVERNMENT in the UNITED STATES, Post 
dSvo. 


Dean Stanley—HISTORICAL MEM- 
ORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 8yo, 


Dr. Wm. Smith'ss—NEW ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. From original sources, 
sSvo and 12mo. 


Mr. Smiles—HUGUENOTS in ENG- 
LAND and IRELAND. 8vo. 


Lord Derby—The ILIAD of HOMER, 


Sixth Edition, revised. 2 vols, feap. 8vo. 


LIFE and WORKS of Sir CHARLES 
BARRY, B.A. Illustrations, 8vo. 


Professor Von Sybel— HISTORY of 
the FRENCH REVOLUTION, from the Archives 
of Germany. Vols. L and IL, 8vo, 


Mr. Seddon’s— RAMBLES in the 
RHINE PROVINCES. With Chromo-Lithographs, 
Photographs, and Woodcuts, 4to, 


Mr. Motley — HISTORY of the 
UNITED NETHERLANDS. Vols. III. and IV. 
(Completing the Work.) 8vo. 


Professor Rawlinson — HISTORY of 
ANCIENT PERSIA. Illustrations, 8yo. 


Sir Roderick Murchison — SILURIA. 


Fourth Edition, revised. Illustrations, 8vo. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. 
Cura H. H. MILMAN, D.D. A new Pocket Edition, 
with 100 Woodcuts, small 8vo. 


Mr. Andrew Bisset — HISTORY of 
the COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. Vol. IL, 
8vo. (Completing the Work.) 


Dean of St. Paul's — HISTORY of 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY. Popular Edition. 9 
Vols, post Svo, 6s each, 


Lord De Ros—MEMORIALS of the 
TOWER of LONDON. Second Edition. With 
Additions. Illustrations, crown 8yo. 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, CIVIL 
rag on By niyo SMILES, Popular Edi- 
tion. Woodcuts, Post 8yo, 


Sir Charles Lyell—PRINCIPLES of 
GEOLOGY, Tenth Edition. Illustrations, Vol. 
ll. (Completing the Work.) 8vo. 


Mr. Layard—NINEVEH and its RE- 
MAINS, 1845-7. New Edition. Illustrations, post 
Svo. 


Mr. Layard—NINEVEH and BABY- 
LON, 1849-51. New Edition. Illustrations, post 
Svo. 


Rev. Canon Mansel — LIMITS of 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Fifth Edition, with 
New Preface. Post 8yo. 


Mrs. Jameson —-MEMOIBS of 
ITALIAN PAINTERS, from Cimabue to Bassano. 
New Edition. With 50 New Portraits. Crown 8yo. 


Rev. Dr. Robinson—BIBLICAL RE- 
SEARCHES in PALESTINE. Third Edition. Maps. 
3 vols, 8vo. 

Mr. Galton—ART of TRAVEL. Fourth 


Edition, revised. Woodcuts. Feap., 8yo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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Frederick Warne &Co., Publishers. 


BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 

Golden Thoughts from Golden Foun- 
TAINS. A Fine-Art Book for 1868, with Artistic 
Jnitiels and Woodeut I!lustrations. Klaborately 
printed by Dulzely. Feap. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt 
edges, 21s. i . 

Lioyd’s (L.) Game Birds and Wild 
FOWL of SWEDEN and NORWAY; with an 
account of all the Seals and Salt-Water Fishes of 
those Countries. Ulustrated with 48 pages of 
Chromo-Lithography ad 65 Woodeu:s by Wolf. 
Roval 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt tep, 25a. 

mdary Ballads of England and 
SCOTLAND (Tie). Compiled and edited by J. 8. 
Rozerts. With Original Iinstrations and Steel 
Portrait (Chandus Poets’ Edition). Crown 8vo, 
cloth, new style, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

Scott's Poetical Works. With numerous 
Notes, Original Illustrations, and Steel Portrait 
(Chandos Poets’ Edition). Crown 8y0, cloth, new 
style, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

Warne’s Model Cookery and House- 
KEEPING BOOK. Containing Complete Iusiruc- 
tious in Household Management. 3,000 Recipes, 
with Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Krouheim, and numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

Home-Book of Pleasure and Instruc- 
TION (The). A New Book for Young Ladies. 
Edited by Mrs, VALENTINE. 250 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


Don Quixote de la Mancha, his Life and 
Adventures. Illustrated by Houghton. 100 Wood- 
cuts, 728 pp., cloth gilt, 7s Gd; gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Otiver 
Gotpsuirnu. With 12 large-page Illustrations, 
printed in colours by Krouheim, Pott 4to, cloth 
gilt aud gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

Gustave Dore. Two Hundred Humor- 
OUS and GROTESQUE SKETCHES. Royal Ato, 
boards, 7s 6d. 

Aunt Louisa’s Picture-Books. Demy 
4to, gilt, with original Plates, printed in Oil 
Colours, and descriptive Letterpress, each, 5s. 

LONDON GIFT-BOOK, LONDON TOY-BOOK, 

SUNDAY PICTURE-BOOK, | KEEPSAKE, 
or either mounted on Linen, strougiy bound, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

Gems of National Poetry. Illustrated by 
Tenniel, Weigall, W. B. Scott, &c. Small 4tv, 
gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Book of Nursery Tales (The), with 75 
Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Imperial 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 

Carpenter's (J. E.) Penny Readings, 
— _ boards, Vols, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
each, ls. 

Carpenter's (J. E.), Sunday Readings: 
feap, 8vo, boards, Vols. 1, 2, exch 1. 

Carpenter's Popular Readings, 5 vols., 


new binding, each separate, 4s. 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
Re-edited with additions by CuHaRLes KniGur. 
Library Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
Remoéelied throughout by CHarRLes Kwsionr. 
With complete pagination. Cloth, new style, 2 
vols, demy 870, lus. 

Half-Hours of English History. 
Edited by Cuarntes KyiGut. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 5s. 

or, 


Treasures of the Earth (The); 
With 


Mines, Minerals, aud Metals. By W. Jones. 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 33 6d, 


Sea Fights. From Sluys to Navarino. With 


Original Iilustrations. Square feap. 8vo, gilt, 28 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Pro Un- 
abridge! Edition. With 4 pages of Coloured Plates, 
imperial 16mo, stiff wrapper, 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Unabridged 
Fdition. Wita 20 pages of Cuvloured Pilates. 
Imperial 16:0, cloth gilt, 1s. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Unabridged 
Edition, With 32 pages of Coloured Plates. Feap. 
16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s Gd. 


Manual of Dates (The). By Grorce H. 
Townsend. A Diciiouary of Reference to all the 
most important Evenis in the History of Mankind 
to be found in Authentic Records. Second Editien, 
completely revised and rec »mposed in large type. 
11,060 References. Large crown 8vo, 1,100 pp. 
Cloth new style, 16s. 


WARNE'S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


In imperial 8vo, price le, picture cover. 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. 


Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE, 
WITH ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
The Author of “The Heir ( H. St. John Corbet. 
of Redclyfie.” | William Sawyer. 
Henry Kingsley. | Dutton Cook. 
C. Alston Collins. | Rev. F. Arnold. 
The Hon. Miss Eden. | Julia Goddard. 
F. W. Robinson. Walter Thornbury. 
Stirling Coyne. Vrederick Gale. 
M. Betham Edwatds. | Mrs. Ogilvy. 
Hamilton Hume. J. &. Aylmer. 
A. Hoskins. Mrs. Broderip. 
A. Kerr. J.E. Carpenter, &c. &e., &c.# 
An ILLUMINATED ALMANACK, and ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, both Coloured and Plain, by Edward 
Courbold, Macjuoid, Joun Leighton, H. K. Browne, W. 
Brunton, Fairieid. In all neariy Two Hundred Vesigns. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford | 


Sweet, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


Post.—* The story is clearly and consistently worked 


THe Times.—* There is a great deal worth reading 
out, with an enchaining interest.’ 


in these volumes. The incidents are powerfully and 
picturesquely told, and we are especially struck by the 
conception of Margaret Carmichael, who, as a character 
in which good and evil are blended, is one of the most 
natural to the book.” 

ATHEN 2£UM.—** Old Sir Douglas’ is a thoroughly 
readable and wholesome work of fiction. It is a book 
that will satisfy the expectations of Mra, Norton's many 
admirers, and is worthy of a writer who, having beena 
personal witness of much that is most brilliant in 
human society, and a sufferer of much that is most sad 
in human life, describes with equal candour and vivid- 
ness the things that she has seen and the sorrow that 
she has felt.” 


PALL MALL.—* A graceful and touching story. Ger- 
trude is a beautiful character, admirably drawn.” 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.—* ‘ Old Sir Douglas’ 
is unquestionably Mrs, Norton's greatest prose work. 
There can be little doubt that in it she has attained her 
highest excellence as a writer of fiction. The tale has 
the advantage over all her other prose works in vigour 
of interest, in profusion of thought and poetry, and 
more strikingly still, in variety and singularity of 
character, It is a work of the highest order of 
genius, 





Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 
“That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine, 
The falsehood of extremes.”"—TENNYSON. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


GUILD COURT. By Geor Mac- 
DONALD, M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c¢. 3 
vols, [ Next week. 

The HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sarah 
TYTLER, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &. 3 

vols, (Ready. 











MACMILLAN AND CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA 


AND THE 


SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





“Tt solves finally a geographical riddle which hitherto had been extremely perplexing, and it adds muc’) to our 
information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia, and the different races that spread over it. It contains, m» @>ver, 
some notable instances of Kaglish daring and enterprising skill; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to 
the heart of the British sportsman; and it will attract even the least studious reader, as the author tells a story 
well, and cau describe nature with uncom.non power.”—TZimes. (This day. 


SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls 6d. [This day. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its|Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKERS 
Antecedents and Incidents. By H. M. Boum, } ALBERT N’'YANZA GREAT BASIN of the NILE 
Military Correspondent of the Zimes with the and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES, 
Prussian Army during the German Campaign of New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
1866, 2 vols, 8vo, with Maps & Plans, cloth, gilt, 28s, Maps, Portraits, and Llustrations, cloth, extra gilt, 


16s, 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in 
WONDERLAND. With Forty-Two [llustrations 
by TENNIEL, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, New Edition. 
(This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





EDMUND BURKE: 


Sketch. By Joun Moruey. 


a Historical 


(Next week. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. 
From Tue “ Tres,” October 18, 1867. 


“THE ART JOURNAL, where will be found a careful 
representation of nearly every masterpiece of decorative Art in the Exhibition.” 

With the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL (price 2s 6d) is issued the 

EIGHTH PART of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBI- 


TION, containing nearly 

ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of Cabinet Work, Chandeliers, Bookbinding, Papier-Maiché Ware, Sculpture, Porcelain, Jewellery, 
Paper-Hangings, &c., &c. 

Live Enoravines.—1. An Italian Family, after Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.; 2. The Height of 
Ambition, after Jacob Thompson. 

Literary ContripotTions.—Art Materials and Products in Clay, Artificial Stone, Marbles, 
Granites, &c., by Professor Ansted—The Furniture of the Universal Exhibition, by J. B. 
Atkinson—Memorials of Flaxman, by G. F. Teniswood, illustrated—Royal Hibernian Academy 
—Paris Exhibition — National Schools of Painting — English Heraldry, illustrated—Titian’s 
Drawings, and Engravings from his Works—Doré’s Vivien and Guinevere—Art Gossip and 
Notabilia, &c. 





London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





SAMPSON LOW AND CO.S NEW NOVELS, 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1—The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 2 vols. 
2—ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By Ff. W. Robinson. 3 vols. 
3—The HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. By W. Clarke Russell. 3 vols. 
4—HUMPHREY DYOTT. By James Greenwood. 3 vols. 
5—NORWOOD. By Henry Ward Beecher, D.D. 3 vols. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate hill. 
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NEW WORKS. 


LYRA GERMANICA: the Christian Life. With 


about 200 Illustrations engraved on Wood under the superintendence of J. 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s, cloth. (On Monday next. 





9 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of Sir 
PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. Commenced by the late Josepm PARKES; con- 
tinued and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 2 yols. 8vo, with Two Por- 
traits, 30s, (On Wednesday next. 


3. 
LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, of Kaiserswerth. 


Translated from the German, with the Author's sanction, by CATHERINE WINK- 
WORTH. Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. [On Wednesday next. 


4. 
PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from a Family 
Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. Small 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


5. 
WITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From the 
Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. By Max Baron VON ALVENSLEBEN, late 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


6. 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of 
various Cities and Men. By “A. K. H. B.” Author of “The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Post 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 
——_ Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM L. R. Catés. 


LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS; 


viz., Gliick, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Translated from the 
German by Lady WALLACE, With Three Portraits. Post 8vo, 14s, 
9, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of GEO- 
GRAPHY, forming a complete General Gazetteer of the WORLD, New 
Edition, revised to July, 1867. 8vo, 31s 6d, 


10, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max 


MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Vol. IL “ Essays on the 
Science of Religion ;” Vol. IL. * Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs.” 
2 vols. 8vo. (In a few days. 


1 


1, 

TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. Orsy 
SHIPLEY, M.A. No. VL. “Casuistry,” 1s; No, VIL, *Unction of the Sick,” 94; 
and No, VIIL, “ The Rule of Worship,” 9d. 

12. 


ROME and the REVOLUTION: a Sermon by 


Archbishop MANNING, D.D. 8vo, 1s. 
~ 


13. 

Archdeacon MARTIN’S REPLY to the 
Bishop of SALISBURY'S VISITATION CHARGE, MAY, 1867, so far as 
relates to the Scriptural and the Sacerdotal Doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 8vo, 
6s. 


14. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Second Series. By 


the Rev. W. Kirkus, L.L.B. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. [On Tuesday next. 
15, 


a ° 
MARY’S GEOGRAPHY, a Companion to “ Mary’s 
Grammar ;” illustrated with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. By 
Miss F. E., BurBURY. 18mo, 33 6d; and QUESTIONS, Is. 
(On Wednesday next. 


16 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING ; 


with Practical Instructions in the Art. By “A. F. B.” 4to, with 20 Plates of 
Illustrations, (la a few days. 
17, 
OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun Marsuatu, 


F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
many Illustrations, (in a few days. 


18, 

On the DISEASES of WOMEN, &c. By Gratty 
Hewi't, M.D., F.R.C.P. New Edition, in great part rewritten, and illustrated 
with numerous Woodcuts. 8syo. (ln a few days. 

19, 


FRANCIS FRANCIS’S TREATISE on the ART of 
ANGLING. Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author and his Gillie, and 15 
other Plates. Post 8vo, 15s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST, 





The NOVEMBER NUMBER, price 22, of 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jony 


MoRLEyY. 
CONTENTS. 


The FUTURE of LONDON ARCHITECTURE. By H. Conybeare. 

PHYSICS and POLITICS. No. I. The Pre-Economic Age. By Walter Bagehot, 
The HALT BEFORE ROME. By A. C. Swinburne, 

ABYSSINIA. By Henry Kingsley. 

The WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 

LUCRETIUS on NATURE (in ENGLISH HEXAMETERS). By C. B. Cayley, 
Tne RIGHTS of CAPITAL. By W. T. Thornton. 

CULTURE: a Dialogue. By Frederic Harrison, 

CRILICAL NOTICES, 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By J. RB, 


ELTON. With many Illustrations, demy. [This day. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By Roserr 


Lytton (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait. [On Monday. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By Capt. C, 


B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. [Next week. 


ABYSSINIA — NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
THROUGH ABYSSINIA. By HeNny Durtox. Post 8vo, with Three Maps 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? By Tuomas 


CARLYLE, Crown 8vo, price 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: the Inferno. A 


Literal Prose Translation. By JOHN A, CARLYLE, M.D, Second Edition, 14s, 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—COMPLETION of the 
Rey. ALEXANDER DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Vol. 1X., consisting of GLOSSARY, 12s. (This day. 


The “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION of Mr. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


On November the First. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 8 Illustrations, 


3s 6d, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “* ROSEW ARN.” 
SABINA. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARET'S 
TROUBLE.” 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. 3 vols. 
GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. STeeze. 


3 vols. 

“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, is very well written, and has that kind of 
force—especially the force of feeling—which makes a book popular. There is an 
inteasity about it in parts—sentiment waxing into strong passion, and the conflict of 
passion at last resolving itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist..... 
The authoress has depicted the play of passions—the rage of love, the weariness 
of waiting, the despair of parting, the torture of jealousy, the remorse of failure, 
the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish of shame, and all the 
misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become very eloquent, 
always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly...... 
It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much 
force of language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains so much of 
reality, and which seems to hold out such evident promise of good fruit to come.’— 
Times. 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA, AUTHOR of “CHANDOS,” &c. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ovurpa. 3 vols. 


[ Next week. 


[Next week. 


The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 
“For Love shall still be Lord of All.” [ This day. 


“This novel is lively and pleasant, and has no lack of character, We cannot offer 
the public better advice than to read it ayd judge for themselves.”"—Athenzum, 


ROMANCE of a GARRET. By Sypney Wuitine. 


2 vols. 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. By A- 


M. DONELAN. 2 vols. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 


Crown 8vo, 88. 


By Ovipa: 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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